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News of the Week 


io settlement at the eleventh hour of the South 
African Flag controversy is a relief to the whole 
The Union of South Africa is to be heartily con- 
watulated on exhibiting that good sense which we have 
felt all through the controversy must be lying somewhere 
not far below the surface. It would have been dis- 
reditable to the Union if the parties had allowed them- 
elves to be finally by a wholly unnecessary 
lispute ; but it is equally that the manner of the 
settlement brings credit to everybody. Both sides have 
made concessions. There is no dramatic victory for 
ither, and therefore nobody is left with a grievance 
xcept possibly a few irreconcilables whose voices have 
tot yet been heard. A particular word must be said in 
= Praise of Mr. Tielman Roos, whose peaceful advances in 
‘speech a fortnight ago opened the way to the informal 
-Hiiscussions between General Hertzog and Gencral Smuts. 
* * x * 

On Tuesday the caucus of the Nationalist Party 
tecepted the agreement which General Hertzog and 
General Smuts had reached. The groundwork of the 
Flag is to be the orange, white and blue horizontal 
stripes proposed by the Government, but the shield will 
disappear. Instead of the shield the Union Jack and 


divided 
true 





the two Republican flags will be placed in the middle of 
the white stripe. These three occupy 
about one-third of the white stripe. But this is not all. 
An essential part of the agreement is the specific provision 
that the Union Jack shall flown in certain places 
alongside the new national flag to symbolize the position 
of the Union as a member of the British (¢ 
cf Nations. The Union Jack will be flown all the 
round, for instance, in the four provincial 
in the chief coastal towns. The of the 
in other towns, not definitely nominated, will depend upon 
the decision of the Government in And, for the 
present at all events, South African ships will wear the 
Union Jack. Dr, Malan, who has been the chief dichard 
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in the Nationalist Government, instead of resigning has 
handsomely given way. 
* * * * 

The puzzle is why the quarrel ever arose. When 
General Hertzog declared his satisfaction with the 
definition given by the Imp« rial Conference of the 
status of South Africa, the design of a flag could not 
possibly affect the constitutional principle thus settled. 
As Mr. Roos has pointed out, the Flag controversy was 
the last of those controversies that divided British and 


Dutch in South Africa. “ The things ve bind us,” he 
added, “‘ are stronger than the things tha 
Never has there been such a fri ndly feeling 
white races as there The way is 
for a long overdue rearrangement of party allegiances. 
Many men have cohered to this or that party for racial 
reasons, although in regard litical 
questions their true political home was elsewhere. 
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* * * * 
The Northern forces of Chang Tso-lin have not 
actively followed up the defeated army of Yen Hsi-shan, 


and the delay suggests that negotiations have been 
renewed. Another possible explanation is that the 
exhaustion and the damage to bridges and railways 
are greater than are usual after Chinese batt] The 
split between the Nationalist cities of Nanking and 


Hankow has become wider, and the most eminent of the 
Hankow Generals has been denounced as a traitor. Mean- 
while a British has tackled with brilliant 
success some of the notorious pirates of Bias Bay. The 
‘Irene,’ a merchant steamer belonging to Shanghai, 
was captured by pirates in the usual fashion. They had 


submarine 


disguised themselves as passengers, and overwhelmed 
the ship’s officers. When the ‘Irene’ was entering 


Bias Bay, the ship’s officers navigating her at the point 
of the pirates’ pistols, she was challenged by Lieutenant 
F. J. C. Halahan, in command of Submarine L4, who 
suspected that something was wrong. Having fired into 


her engine room, he took his submarine alongside the 
disabled and blazing steamer. He saved the vast 


majority of the passengers and all the European officers, 
‘aptured most of the pirates. 
* * 


and 
* * 

It is difficult to disentangle from all the rumours the 
truth of what is happening in Rumania. Apparently 
Prince Carol, who last year renounced his rights of 
[697] 
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succession, would like to become king after all if he can 
obtain support. He is said to be reconciled to his mother. 
When he renounced his rights his child Michael (the 
son of his marriage with Princess Héléne of Greece) was 
made heir to the throne. Now the boy, six years old, is 
king. M. Manoilescu, a former Under-Secretary of 
State, has been arrested on the frontier when bringing 
messages from Prince Carol. Martial law has been 


proclaimed in Bucharest. 
* *« * os 


It seems that the discussions between the Vatican 
and the Fascist Government in regard to the temporal 
demands of the Papacy have once more broken down. 
There has been no rupture, but merely a failure to agree. 
All that can be said is that, if the negotiations are taken 
up again, the two sides will be rather less far apart 
than they used to be. In any case, the absence of the 
old bitterness only accords with modern facts, Ever 
since 1870 the Vatican has been steadily allowing time 
to soothe its sense of grievance. When Victor Emmanuel 
clipped the wings of the Papacy the Vatican treated 
the Italian Government, established in Rome, as though 
it did not exist; but common sense proved gradually 
that the Pope could not rule spiritually while quite 
detached from the national life. Of course, the Vatican 
has not been demanding the complete restitution of the 
temporal power, but even the modicum asked for has 
been rejected. It is perhaps as well for the spiritual 
health of Papacy that this has happened. 

* . * * 

We have written elsewhere about Lord Cecil’s address 
on disarmament to the League of Nations Union, but must 
mention here Mr. Lloyd George’s speech on the same 
subject in the Queen’s Hall on Monday. The burden of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s vivid remarks was that another war 
is inevitable “unless the nations will to live at peace.” 
He said that the failure of the Naval Conference at 
Geneva had had a chilling effect on the whole movement 
towards disarmament. He believed that if the British 
Government had then said that war with the United 
States was such an infinitely remote possibility that 
Great Britain would agree to “any proposal whatever 
which reduced armaments” there would have been 
success instead of failure. 

* * * * 

Our own view is that the British delegates were of all 
the delegates the least to blame for the failure. It was 
well known beforehand that the British Government 
would feel bound to insist upon the exceptional naval 
needs of the Empire; but the unvarying American 
formula was never in any way adapted. The situation 
was that if Great Britain provided for her minimum of 
naval police-work she would have no tonnage left over to 
match the large new cruisers which the United States 
demanded the right to build. Mr, Lloyd George addressed 
himself especially to this point. If war between Great 
Britain and the United States is “* unthinkable,” as 
everybody says it is, why not act as though that state- 
ment were an axiom and agree to the United States 
becoming in respect of large cruisers appreciably superior 
to Great Britain? If war is really “ unthinkable ” 
what harm would be done? Do we really mean what 
we say ? 

* * * * 

It must be admitted that a British Government who 
signed away the traditional naval supremacy of Great 
Britain would have to take their courage in both hands. 
Whatever the enthusiasts may say, such a thing could 
hardly have been done quietly by a few people at Geneva. 
The nation must be consulted. Is the nation willing to 
take the risk ? As we have argued 


That is the point. 


—; 
in our leading article, there will be risks all along the line 
whatever we do. It is only a question of choice. Fo, 
our part we should be willing to accept what in forme 
days would have been considered stupendous risks fo; 
the sake of setting an example. It is notorious that jy 
some emergencies the only hope of safety lies in what may 
seem the reckless course. May it not be sonow? It isg 
subject which we should like to see discussed much more 
seriously than it has yet been. 

* * * * 

Speaking to the Congress of the Fédération Inten 
nationale des Unions Intellectuelles at Frankfurt last 
Saturday, Lord Birkenhead said some very sensible 
things. He deprecated holding a post mortem on the 
present situation of Europe, by which, of course, he 
meant among other things an inquiry into war-guilt, 
He pointed out that such an examination would paralyse 
the effort at international reconstruction by re-creating 
bitterness. Judgment must be left to the historians, 
As regards the Peace Treaty, he said that no great clash 
of arms ever had ended, or ever could end, with solutions 
that would satisfy everyone. Alleviations and modiitica- 
tions must be won by patience and friendly discussion, 
and by the recognition that the interests of Europe were 
really one. It is satisfactory that a member of the 
British Government speaking abroad was not afraid to 
say aloud that the review of the Treaty contemplated 
by its authors is not absent from his mind. 

* * * . 


We greatly regret to record the death of Lord 
Cambridge, the Queen’s elder surviving brother. Every 


grief of the Royal Family, who were never more greatly 
respected than now and never safer in the affection of 
the nation, is reflected in countless private homes, 
There would have been this reason for a genuine publie 
sorrow at the death of Lord Cambridge, even if Lord 
Cambridge himself had not on his own merits been held 
in high esteem. He had inherited much of the gracious 
geniality of his mother, the Duchess of Teck. The title 
of Marquess of Cambridge was, of course, created for 
him in 1917, when German titles were 
He had been better known as Prince Adolphus of Teck, 
and afterwards as Duke of Teck when he succeeded his 
father. In the 17th Lancers and in the Ist Life Guards 
he distinguished himself as a soldier keenly concerned 
in his profession. Recently he had lived very quictly 
the life of a country gentleman in Shropshire. 
* * * * 


abandoned, 


The important Report of the London Traffic Advisory 
Committee has been published. The Government, 
following the practice which they have recently formed, 
are circulating the Report to all the traflic authorities. 
It is understood that if the scheme of the Advisory 
Committee receives enough support the Government 
will introduce the necessary legislation. The scheme in 
brief provides for a common fund and the common 
management of the passenger transport undertakings 
of Greater London. The main line railways would not 
be touched, but the Underground, Tube and other local 
railways, the tramways and the omnibus companies 
would all come into the pool. Ownership would remain 
with the present proprietors, except that there would no 
doubt have to be an absorption of some of the small 


omnibus proprietors. 
* * * * 


As the London Traffic Advisory Committee has quickly 
become much more than an advisory body and is really 
looked up to as the chief traffic authority, it might be as 
well that it should itself be vested with considerable if 
not complete statutory authority for the future. Of 
course consent from the various undertakings is necessary 
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if the principle of private enterprise is to be preserved, 
but there is no redson to think that consent will be 
withheld. However much we may desire—as we our- 
selves do in principle—that the public should enjoy the 
cheap transport services that are ensured by a lively 
competition, it is obvious that competition must be 
conditioned by the carrying capacity of the streets and 
of the available subterranean areas for engineering 
purposes. Too much competition defeats itself by 
producing complete congestion. Somebody must be 
umpire—must decide upon the most serviceable com- 
bination of competition and restriction for the good of 


the public. 
+ + * . 


We sincerely hope that the Government, if they receive 
favourable replies to the Report, will act quickly. The 
traffic in the London streets now is surely a plain enough 
warning to anybody of what is likely to happen within a 
very few years if the matter is not taken in hand immedi- 
ately. And the problem of the bridges cannot be 
dissociated from the plans for pooling and controlling 
Frankly we regard with dismay the delay 
which has followed the publication of the Report 
of the Lee Commission. The Government say that they 
are anxiously awaiting the report of their expert engineers 
on the feasibility of the proposed Charing Cross Bridge. 
Jn ordinary circumstances that would be a good enough 
answer, but the truth is that the new bridge at Charing 


(ross will have to be built whatever happens. 
* * * * 


transport. 


The real question is not whether a new bridge is possible 
at Charing Cross, but what sort of bridge is most suitable 
at a place where a bridge must certainly be built. More- 
over, Waterloo Bridge cannot be saved unless there is to 
be a new bridge at Charing Cross. London, in fine, 
has a thousand urgent reasons for demanding the new 
Charing Cross Bridge and no valid reason against it. It 
would be more encouraging for a justifiably anxious 
public if there were signs that the Government recognized 
the necessity of moving immediately. And it is quite 
as important to provide more space for traflic as to 
control the traffic. From time to time we read speeches 
which would be rational only if there had never been a 
Roval Commission and sagging Waterloo Bridge were 
not still in a posture of pitiable suspense. 

* * * * 

The papers of Monday published the reply of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to the Bishop of Birmingham’s 
open letter. The reply is written with a_ beautiful 
appreciation of the exact value of words. It is, we think, 
just, and it is precisely what we should have expected 
fom the Archbishop of Canterbury. He begins by 
condemning the “unseemly incident” in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and proceeds to state his conviction that the 
Bishop of Birmingham has cxaggerated the adherence 
of thoughtful people to obsolete Creation theories. He 
then turns to the Bishop’s remarks about “ magic ” 
and “idolatry” in connexion with the Holy Com- 
munion. He thinks that the Bishop of Birmingham has 
gone beyond the duty of affirming—“ as we all affirm ’”’— 
that “‘ the doctrine of Transubstantiation is untrue.” He 
feels that the Bishop has wounded “ the souls of honest 
and faithful English Churchmen” who stand in the 
tradition of such English Bishops as Andrewes, Ken, 


Wilson, King, and Bishop Gore. 
* * * 


In sum, the Archbishop holds that the Bishop of 
Birmingham unduly enlarged the scope of his “ negative 
and destructive ” statements, applying to many strictures 
that might have been fairly applied to a few. The 
Archbishop's remarks about the negativeness of the 
Bishop's statements is valuable criticism. If the Bishop, 


* 


who is a learned man, a scholar, a man of science and 
a brilliant expositor, would give his whole attention to 
stating constructively what he believes, he would, we 
are sure, provide a rallying-point for an enormous 
number of laymen. As it is, they are less impressed 
than they might be, for however slender their present 
interest in the Church, they look for charity in Bishops. 
Happily there is a gentler tone in a second open letter, 


published on Thursday. 
* * * * 


The Italian liner, ‘ Principessa Mafalda,’ foundered on 
Tuesday night off the Brazilian coast, between Bahia 
and Rio de Janeiro. The first reports to reach England 
were truly alarming ; it seemed that many hundreds of 
lives had been lost. But when we go to press it is stated 
that all but about thirty persons have been rescued. 
Several steamers quickly responded to the wireless calls 
for help. It is believed that the disaster was caused by 
an explosion. 

* * * * 

The Slaughter of Animals (Scotland) Bill will come 
up for its third reading on November 15th. It is a 
Private Bill, but we hope the Government, even at this 
late stage, may adopt it. They have been charged 
with a lack of courage, but they can easily disprove 
the charge by making the Bill their own. Broad, 
the issue is between the humanitarian socictics and the 
Meat Traders’ Federation, but the official bodies which 
have investigated the matter have all decided in favour 
of the humanitarians. A debate on humane slaughter 
has been arranged for Friday of this week by the 
University of London Animal Welfare Society. These 
lines, we fear, will not be read by many people before 
the debate takes place, but for the benefit of those who 
do read them in time we should like to say that the 
debate will be at 8 o’clock at Birkbeck College, Breams 
3uildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. Professor F. G. T. 
Hobday will take the chair. Mr. A. C. Dewbury will 
speak for the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals and Mr. A. C. Knight for the Meat Traders’ 
Federation. Admission will be free. 

* * * * 

Mr. Justice Branson, addressing the Grand Jury at 
Chester, told the heart-rending story of a father who 
was indicted at the Assizes for the murder of his child. 
The father was evidently an unselfish and affectionate 
man who had been driven to distraction by the spectacle 
of his child’s sufferings. He had been out of work, 
and had been nursing the child day after day and night 
after night. “It gives food for thought,” said the 
judge, “‘ when one considers that, had this poor child 
been an animal instead of a human being, so far from 
there being anything blameworthy in the man’s action 
in putting an end to its sufferings, he would actually 
have been liable to punishment if he had not done it.” 
Everyone will agree with the verdict of “* Not Guilty ” 
returned by tlie jury; but, on the whole, it would have 
been better if questions of the right to kill and 
euthanasia had not been raised by the kind-hearted judge 
in such a form that there is a temptation to plead 
a precedent for justified murder. A direction to the 
jury that the man was mentally deranged at the moment 
of his act would have been enough to secure for the 
prisoner the merciful treatment which he deserved. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
100 % ; on Wednesday week 102]? ; a year ago $9 %. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 853; on Wednesday 
week 853; a year ago 843. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 754; on Wednesday week 753; a year 
ago 74 i. 
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Parliament and the Prayer Book 


FYHE first stage in the revision of the Prayer Book 

has arrived with the presentation of the Measure 
by the Church Assembly’s Legislative Committee to the 
Ecclesiastical Committee of Parliament. With the help 
of the voluminous correspondence which has appeared in 
the Press during the past months we can now once more 
survey the situation. Is there any reason why we should 
modify the position which we took up when we last wrote 
on the subject? None that we can see. We are only 
strengthened in our belief that the new Prayer Book will 
be of great benefit to the Church and “ make for an 
organized and liberal unity.” 

Ia the discussion that has recently taken place in the 
Press the series of events which led up to the revision 
appear to be overlooked by critics of the Measure. The 
revision is the Church’s answer to the mandate of Parlia- 
ment, which was the outcome of the Royal Commission 
of 1906. As the Bishop of Winchester reminds us in a 
pastoral letter, in effect Parliament said to the Church 
“*Put your house in order and bring your régime up to 
date.” The Church now says to Parliament, “ We 
have considered your mandate with the utmost care for 
twenty years, and it is on these lines, and these alone, 
that it can be carried out. This is the deliberate judgment 
of the Bishops, and it has been endorsed by our repre- 
sentative assemblies.” It is manifestly the duty of 
Parliament to pass the Measure, which is the result of 
twenty years’ work and the consideration of all points 
of view and is endorsed by preponderating majorities 
of properly constituted Church authorities, unless over- 
whelming reasons can be adduced to the contrary. The 
causa causans of revision was the need of restoring the 
authority of the Episcopate. This has undoubtedly been 
achieved and we have the assurance of the Archbishops 
that the Measure, when passed, will be loyally put into 
operation and order enforced. 

Let us for a moment consider the suggestion that has 
been made by some critics that the Measure should be 
divided into two parts and that the non-controversial 
portion should receive the authority of the present 
Parliament. Who is to decide which are the controver- 
sial and which the non-controversial parts of the Deposited 
Book? The attempt to arrive at agreement would 
involve the Church in another prolonged centroversy 
and there is no justification for assuming that revision 
on other lines would commend itself to the Church in 
anything like the same degree. If the controversial 
parts of the Measure were omitted, its object would be 
defeated, for it is only in the controversial parts that the 
question of law and order is involved. It would be as if 
Parliament had said to the Church—and we borrow again 
from the Bishop of Winchester’s analogy—‘* You must 
put your house in order, but you must leave untouched 
the rooms which need most attention. You must restore 
authority and order, but you shall do it on sixteenth- 
century lines.” 

There is no need for us now to restate the arguments 
which prove that the spiritual needs of the twenticth 
century are different from those of the sixteenth. To 
deny this is to adopt the position that, in a living 
organism like the Church, there shall be no change 
however widespread the demand. 

The Church has spoken in no uncertain voice. In the 
event of Parliament withholding its assent, is it reasonable 
to suppose that she would alter her views because the 
Measure was rejected as a result of the opposition of a 
small minority within her ranks, and of criticism outside 


the Church ? Rejection would mean, as has been rightly 
said, that Parliament would thereby refuse to accept the 
Episcopate as the arbiter of faith and order in the Church 
of England. 

When the Deposited Book was first published, there 
appeared to be little likelihood of strong opposition on 
the part of Free Churchmen, but recently notes of alarm 
have been sounded in several quarters and the general 
secretary of the Baptist Union, among others, has urged 
Parliament to refuse its consent to the Measure. It has 
been suggested in some Church of England circles that 
the Free Churches have no right to interfere in what js 
essentially a Church concern, but that is a doctrine t 
which we do not subscribe. Parliament, as long as w 
have an Established Church in this country, has a perfect 
right to deal with the Measure in all its issues. Citizens, 
of whatever religious persuasion, are entitled to try 
influence the decision of their representatives. It is for 
Churchmen who earnestly desire that the Measure should 
be accepted by Parliament to make their voices heard, 
To Free Churchmen we would appeal for sympathy and 
a spirit of Christian charity in a matter which is of s 
much concern to members of the Church of England, 
Doctrinally they may not approve of the proposed changes 
and some may fear for the safety of Protestantism, but 
we would appeal to them to help a sister-church at « 
difficult moment in its life, when it is secking to giv 
effect to the decisions of its properly constituted goyerniig 
authorities, 

Much criticism has been directed at the Revised Prayer 
Book because it is feared that the Reformation Settlement 
is imperilled and that the new Communion Office implies 
a departure from the established doctrine of the Church 
of England. But an examination of the Measure does not 
confirm these fears, and there is no reason to questi 
the declaration of the Bishops that no “ doctrinal change” 
is involved. The new prayer of Consecration is les 
Roman than the corresponding prayer in the present 
office. Much criticism has been directed at ¢' © Reser 
vation of the Sacrament for the Sick, permitted in the 
new Measure, but care has been taken to exclude any 
doctrine implying adoration, and Dr. Carnegie Simpson, 
Moderator of the Federal Council of the Evangelical 
Free Churches, admits that Free Churchmen * could 
not say that it (the book) was a denial of reformed 
doctrine.” 

Let us assume that Parliament were to listen to the 
critics of the Measure. What then? Dangerous chaos 
would result and the position would be back in statu quo 
ante. Twenty-one years’ work would be jettisoned and 
the majority of members of the Anglican Communion 
would be left with a feeling of grievance. Ia such at 
unhappy event is it reasonable to suppose that those 
clergy and congregations, who approve of the Deposited 
Book and desire its introduction, would refrain from 
using it, knowing that the Episcopate approved of it, 
merely because Parliament had withheld its consent! 
We should then have a situation in which there would le 
no law and order and which sooner or later would lead, 
in our opinion, to disestablishment. Again assuming 
that the wreckers had their way, is there any ground fe! 
thinking that the duly constituted bodies representing 
the Church of England would rescind the verdict recently 
given by Convocation and the Church Assembly and unsay 
everything that they have said during the long-drawn-out 
discussions of the past year? We see no grounds what 
soever for such an assumption, 
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As we have reminded our readers from time to time, the 
opposition to the Measure comes from the extreme sections 
of the Church, and we have the curious spectacle of some 
of the advanced Anglo-Catholics co-operating with the 
ultra-Protestants to defeat the Measure. This alliance 
draws reinforcements the ranks of a section of 
Nonconformity. As Times remarked in a recent 
leading article, ** It is difficult to believe that Parliament 
will allow itself to be the agent of a policy denying Church- 


from 


the 


men the right to worship in ways which obviously have 
their approval.” 


Ou Lord reminds us in His Father’s House are 


A Choice 


| ORD CECIL has begun admirably to make use of 
4 oflice. As we read what he 
General 


hat 


freedom from 


disarmament in 


his 
said about his address to the 
Council of the League of Nations Union on Friday, 
October 2ist. we feel that 
to prove to other nations that his resignation from the 
the 


party question. 


he had an implicit desire 


must not be taken as a sign that 
League of Nations is 
The resolutions which he moved, and which were passed 
unanimously, had the sanction of members of all political 
parties. Moreover, the resolution moved by Professor 
Gilbert Murray (welcoming the disarmament resolutions 
carried at the Eighth Assembly of the League) expressed 
“satisfaction with the share taken by H.M. Government 
in bringing about unanimous adoption of the resolutions.” 

A tew 
supporters of the League here would become so divided 


Government 
becoming a 


weeks ago there was some danger that the 


that for practical purposes Liberals and members of the 
Labour Party admit that 
friends of the League at all. That danger has passed. 
In the main it was removed by the refreshing breezes 
which blew through the 
in many ways the most remarkable 


would not Unionists were 


of candeur and friendliness 
Eighth Assembly 
Assembly which has vet been held. 
a division of the friends of the League into pro-Protocol- 
and But 
whether we are against the Protocol or for it, we have 
to keep the Government up to the mark. This is not 


necessarily to imply any condemnation of the Govern- 


It is agreed that 


anti-Protocolists would be disastrous. 


ists 


ment: no Government can adopt a bold foreign policy 
unless it is confirmed in it by a majority of the nation. 
The League of Nations Union could not possibly do a 
service during its coming campaign than to 


ereater 


broaden its already great influence and make it plain 


to the Government that if there is one matter upon 
Which most Englishmen have made up their minds, 


it is that they do not mean to have another great war 
and will not tolerate any risk of it. 


Much hangs upon that word “risk.” We are con- 
tinually being told that Great Britain risks this and 


risks that when she accepts some obligation under the 
League. We are told that the risks accepted to-day 
are such as would have been rejected at sight by the 
wise and patriotic statesmen of an earlier day, and 
that it is almost incredible that Unionist Ministers 
Should now lightly place the destinies of the Empire 
in pawn. All this must sound very alarming to anyone 
who has not grasped the simple truth that events have 
so hedged us in with risks. that we cannot extricate 
ourselves without passing through risks of some sort. 
It is simply a question. of choosing between the risks. 
li Europe does no more than has yet been done to 
outlaw Within a few 
has failed to 


war, another war is inevitable. 
will be said that the Covenant 
save us, that the attempts at. Locarno and elsewhere to 


Vears it 


one of the chief glories of the Church 
We do not share 
the belief that diversity of opinion means weakness. 


many mansions ; 


of England is its comprehensiveness. 


When the day for Christian reunion comes, as we believe 
and hope it will, the Church of England will occupy a 
position of great strategic importance, standing between 
Catholicism and Protestantism and able to act as inter- 
preter. That day is not vet, but the 
Church of England can show by its spirit of tolerance, 


in the meantinx 


to all who serve her Master, that her eyes are fixed on 
the New Jerusalem. the city that lieth four square, and 
that there are twelve gates to the (¢ ity, 


of Risks 


implement its principles into a working scheme have 
one after the other been disappointments, and that 
there is nothing for it but to return to the “ good old 
rule, the simple plan ” Balance of Power. 


That is only another way of saving that an armed 


not one, 


of a 


truce which will impoverish every nation is to alternate 
with occasional great wars which will exterminate some 
of the nations taking part in them, and complete the 
financial the 
turn of mind, we probably dislike risks as much as most 


ruin of all others. Being of a cautious 


people ; but when we are offered a choice between the 
risk Balance of the risk 


involved in accepting experimental obligations under 


involved in the Power and 
the League (in order that international law may gradually 
become a substitute for the appeal to arms), we cannot 
hesitate which risk to choose. 
a proverbial example of sterile labour, but it would 
the futile 


enterprises by the policy of searching our pockets for 


Ploughing the sands is 


become utterly outclassed in category of 
the last penny in order that we may prepare for bank 
ruptey or annihilation. 
Experimentation in the machinery of has so 
far that 
Men not disarm 
be blamed—until they have a 
that they will be safe. It 
to take things in their right order. “ First things must 
first.” The Eighth Assembly declared that the 


principal condition of success in the policy of disarma- 


pe ace 


shown disarmament depends upon security. 


will themselves—and they can hardly 


reasonable guarantee 
is therefore most important 


come 


ment is that no State should be left to provide tor its 
security entirely by means of its own armaments. This 
means that a practical scheme must be drawn up for 
organizing collective action by the League in case ol 
need. Here is a matter on which the British Govern- 
ment ought to come to a decision. What are they 


willing to do? They ought to say something. It does 
not help to be silent. 

Another necessary condition of disarmament, as laid 
down by the Assembly, is that the practice of arbitration 
should Here with the 
questicn whether the British Government ought to sign 
the would 
commit us to accept compulsory arbitration from the 
Permanent Court of International * Juris- 
diction ’ would no doubt be a 
“arbitration” in this 


grow. we are faced at once 


the famous optional clause clause which 
Justice. 

more accurate word than 
but 
use the point at issue is the same. 
the optional clause, but Great Britain has so far refused. 


case, whichever phrase we 


Germany has signed 


One of the resolutions passed by the General Council 
of the League of Nations Union on Friday, October 21st, 
asked the ‘with \ 
reservations that may be necessary to provide for the 
Mr. Lloyd George 
It was wise, 


Government to sign the clause any 
special position of this country.” 
thinks that no reservations are necessary. 


however, of the General Council not to prejudge the 
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tions that they are rare. Although the average German 
one meets has never heard of this Nacktheitkultur, 
everyone, on the other hand, is interested in the sports 
movement, and the Week-end Bewegung. What a 
nation it is for organization! Rumour has it that the 
municipal authorities of Berlin wrote to the L.C.C., 
asking information as to how the Saturday to Monday 
excursions in England were managed, under the impres- 
sion that no such exodus as that to Brighton or Blackpool 
could possibly happen without official supervision. 

A railway station is probably the best place in which 
to view a “cross-section” of the inhabitants of any 
country. Rich and poor meet here; you may observe 
their complexions, temper, destination, the luggage they 
carry, clothes they wear, papers they read. In all these 
details, Germany has changed. No longer do the napes 
of middle-aged men fold over their collars ; and fat old 
women are as rare as officers in uniform. Open necks, 
bare heads, tanned faces, are favoured by the boys and 
girls of the new Germany. The “ backfisch” of my 
schooldays has vanished. The bubi-kopf-ed (shingled) 
damsel has taken her place: she carries racquet and 
bathing suit in summer, and skis in winter, and she reads 
papers like Sport und Sonne, or emancipated articles like 
one I saw in a well-known weekly entitled “* O Gott, sind 
die Papas dumm!” 

Whenever sports are held at the big new Stadium at 
Berlin, crowds flock thither. It is a gigantic place with 
every sort of apparatus and contrivance to further the 
progress of the brown, bull-necked young athletes of 
both sexes who train there, 

During my visit there I was amused to see a group of 
damsels, rather clemmed with cold, I think, who were 
being taught diving by numbers. The task before them 
was a back somersault off a springboard. Now in England 
or America —say in the swimming pools of Asbury Park 
or Margate-there would be no drill sergeant, no word of 
command. But here stood an Unteroffizier. Each 
dripping figure collected herself at the end of the spring- 
board and did not shiver herself off it until ordered. She 
came out of the water smartly, listened to a criticism of 
her performance, and then took her place in the waiting 
queue. It was much more thorough than our methods, 
much less pleasant. 

Another group of great big girls —fit mothers for Pome- 
ranian Grenadiers -were prancing round a drill hall to a 
piano. Near by, a platoon of boys were being taught to 
skip under an instructor. 

We may smile if we like at the German system, but 
very likely we shall smile on the wrong side of our faces 
after the Olympic Games at Amsterdam in 1928. Nothing 
is being Ieft to chance. An elaborate technique, moun- 
tains of statistics in files and card indices, have already 
been compiled with regard to performance tests and the 
physiology of exertion. They do as much writing as they 
do running at the Stadium and there must be a clerk for 
every athlete and a scientist to every score. 

In one laboratory that I visited, a Professor was 
charting the dilatation of the hearts of athletes. He 
showed me also a roomful of test tubes and _ retorts 
where the breath of runners was being captured in 
rubber bags and weighed, measured, analysed, in order 
to ascertain its alveolar content, whatever that may be. 
In the anthropomorphic section, a nurse, surrounded 
by cameras and strange devices, was engaged in photo- 
graphing all the young Apollos in the making and tracing 
the profile of their spines by means of a recording needle. 
The exact purpose of these and other measurements would 
be tedious to explain, but roughly, an accurate record 
of measurements compared with performances 


has 


evolved certain standards whereby the capacity of any 
athlete may be gauged, so that he will not waste his 
time in preparing for sports for which he is structurally 
unsuited. Much more than mere bone and muscle cones 
under the scrutiny of the scientists. Not content 
knowing his physique, they desire to probe his psyche 
also. 

One machine that I experimented with was designed 
to test my nervous reflex by recording the number of 
dots that I could make in a given square in a given time, 
Another instrument consisted of a rubber dise which | 
had to tap as quickly as possible for half a minute -the 
result being recorded by an instrument like a recording 
barograph, with a moving needle scribbling its inexorable 
rune. The wavy line which I made revealed the gloomy 
secrets of my Ego, and I felt thoroughly ashamed of it, 
Humiliating also was a test executed before a moving 
drum, which flashed relentless lights at me so quickly 
that the brain jibbed and sent idiotic messages to thy 
hand. The truth is that my eyes were roving about 
the room. 

I have written enough to show that the Germans, 
with their Government behind them, seek their new 
Kultur with the seriousness and the self-sacrifice that they 
did the old. And it is all to the good that this thorough- 
ness is being devoted to health and happiness, rather than 
to war games and the billeting of Uhlans. 
useful should come of it, 


with 


. } et hing 
som ling 


F. Yreats-Browy, 


The Idea of Reincarnation 
| ape years ago, working in the London slums, 


seeing occasionally, when the public-houses closed, 


the mob of rowdy, swearing, animalized men and 
women hurtling out into the grimy street, or when 
toiling in the sordid courts, I would think: “ For thes: 
hopeless, helpless ones, what can be done? Better 


an earthquake should swallow them up, and leave ion 
of their type. They and generations after them can 
never know the beauty, the joy of really human 
One worked on. What else could one do? The 
would have helped one day in a far-off future, in a 
world renovated which did not admit slums. But I 
would say with Swinburne :— 


“There is no God, son, 
If thou be none.’ 


l- 
VOrR 


Then came the Secret Doctrine, and all was chained. 
~The Sun had risen. These congenital criminals were 
only reborn savages. The people who seemed so 
helpless, so hopeless, had in them a seed of the Divine 
Life, and therefore of Divine perfection, as thi orn 
which grows into the image of its parent oak. Re- 


incarnation was the law of the developing individual, 
as Evolution was the law of developing bodies. 

What then is Reincarnation ? Here is the hypothesis, 
to be studied, understood, and then tested by appli- 
cation to human lives, to see if it serves as a key to 
their riddles. 

The “ Spirit ” in man is the Life of God, individu: 
in the human form, when that form has evolved to 


lized 


a stage which made it possible that the three basi 
qualities of Divine Consciousness manifested in out 
worlds, Power, Wisdom, and Creative Activity (o! 


Love) could germinate within his material form as 
Will, Self-realization, and Intellect. In the highet 
animals, from whom the form had evolved, these could 


only faintly be shadowed forth, as germinal ind, 
desire, and action. 
Reincarnation is to the individualized Spirit — the 


Soul or Ego—what evolution is to bodies, and continues 
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fom the beginning of the human stage to its ending 
i, the superhuman, freed from death and re-birth. 
These facts can only be verified when the human 
jeing has outstripped the present normal stage of 
evolution ; this can now be done by study and practice 
of the science of Yoga, as the scientific gardener can 
produce the present wonderful roses from the ordinary 
from the wild 
In this statement I speak from personal experience, 
the for thirty-eight 
ad 1 am still continuing its practice. 


warden blossoms, themselves evolved 
ones. 
having practised scienc years, 


The human being lives in three worlds which form 
eneasements of 
During 


the several his actions, his emotions, 


aud his thoughts. the period between birth 
his waking consciousness. 


matter 


and death these show 


The 


ss indicated by the 


as 


‘dream consciousness > works in subtler 


different measures of space and 


Modern psychology has to some extent penetrated the 


thre. After putting off the physical body, the soul, 
wearing its emotional and mental encasements, passes 
into the second or intermediate world—purgatory and 


paradise ; the length of his stay in the former, during 
which he experiences the cravings of the lower passions, 
depends on the extent to which he has allowed them 
to dominate him in his physical life; he cannot satisfy 
them, having lost his physical body, and he thus learns 
of Then while. still the 


soond world, he passes on to the enjoyment of good 


lesson self-control. in 


though partially selfish emotions; during these stages 


he can communicate with those living on the earth, 
ad give his personal experience. Lastly he carries 


these emotions, refined and purified, with his good 
ad uplifting thoughts, into the third or mental world 
-Heaven. There he for shorter or longer 
yetiods, depending on the amount of good and useful 
thought during the earth period, living there among 
bis friends, as he knew them, in unbroken happiness, 
itil he has built into capacities and powers, mental 
aid emotional, all the unselfish and ennobling experiences 
gathered while on earth. 


remains 


I have known an instance 
When 


ill the experiences are assimilated, the soul feels hunger, 


where the Heaven stay lasted for 2,000 years. 


i it were, for new experiences, and this desire draws 
lim back to earth. The devas (angels) guide him to 
who the physical body most 
wuitable for lis needs, and he is re-born. 

* the births and deaths.” We 
mnot leave it while we are bound by desires, or until 
we have gained human perfection. When the pilgrim 
ws iearned all that earth teach, then his bonds 
ate broken, and he can choose his future path. Among 
are found those whom we Theosophists 


parents can give him 


Such is whee! of 















can 


sich Conquerors 
ll Masters. 

Reincarnation follows the Law of Readjustment 
Karma), or in Christian phrase: “‘ Be not deceived ; 
ol is not mocked; whatsoever a man soweth, that 
Mall he also reap.” The Soul can retard his evolution, 
but if he clings to ignorance, suffering at last becomes 
tolerable. Obedience to Law means growth and 
lappiness. Reincarnation is a message of Hope. The 
vorst criminal embodies the Light “ which lighteth 
tvery man who cometh into the world.” He is only 
igvorant and is in a low class in the Divine School. Our 
‘ongenital criminals are very likely the murdered savages 
of our Colonial bush, returning to us to profit by our 
vilization ; they should be reformed, not punished, 
though kept under restraint (for the guarding of society) 
ind taught. And Reincarnation is a message of Joy. 
Qur most wonderful sages and saints were once as we 





=<" 


are to-day. We suffer because we have wronged. Let 
us cheerfully pay our debt, by right service. When 


our will is in accord with the Divine we give the service 
which is perfect Freedom. 

Moreover, Reincarnation makes life intelligible. If 
every soul is newly created, why is one embodied in a 
congenital criminal and another in a saint; one in an 


imbecile, another in a genius; one in a happy home, 
another in a miserable; one of pure and noble parents, 
and trained in virtue ruffian 
and a harlot, joined by lust or violence, and trained 
in vice ? “ Nay, but, O man, 
who art thou that repliest against God; has not the 
potter power over the clay ae “No, if the 


y° 


clay be sentient ; surely with perfection, noblesse oblige.” 


and honour; one of a 


It is no answer to say: 
answer 


By our thoughts we build cur characters; if we have 
built badly in the past, why not build better to-day ? 
attract opportunities ; 
desire the more permanent rather than the transient ? 
By spreading happiness among others we reap happy 
for ourselves. With Reincarnation, 
time Our talents may 
but our aspirations will make them into great 
capacities in the heaven world, and we shall bring 
these with to next earth-life. We 
create a full and splendid Heaven if we will; it depends 
Our 


By our desires we why not 


circumstances we 


have as much be 


small ; 


as we need. 


back us our can 


on our studies, our thoughts, our aspirations here. 


future is in our own hands. Let us sow good seed. 
The Law ensures the harvest. 
ANNIE BESANT. 
Three Autumns in Bulgaria 


Autumn, 1993. 
_ with excitement. Still 
formally principality tributary 
to the Sublime Porte, the revolution then raging in 
Macedonia had stirred the deepest feelings of the Bulgars ; 
while preparations were being hurried on for a war 
against Turkey to liberate their brothers from alien 
The country arming to the teeth, 
every town and village alive with soldiers, the railways 
overburdened with military transport. The Macedonians 
themselves, whether in Bulgaria where they dominated 
the political or in Macedonia itself, well 
organized and armed, were waging war not only against 
the Ottoman Government and the Turkish beys, but 
rival Christian race, the Greeks, who 
likewise laid claim to the country; Bulgars and Greeks 
struggled to secure the Turkish inheritance when ‘“ the 
day” should arrive. The triangular duel was fought 
around the church and the school, by means of liturgies 
and school-books, bombs and revolvers, and _ political 
murders were of daily occurrence. Serbian propaganda 
was then almost non-existent. Austria and Russia 
spent millions to keep up the agitation, in the interest 
of their respective and rival policies. 

War seemed imminent. Journalists flocked into Sofia 
to await events. But the war did not come then, and 
the Macedonian revolution gradually fizzled out. The 
special correspondents departed because the Balkans 
had ceased to be “news.” Yet the agitation and its 
causes remained, destined to bear more terrible fruit. 


Autumn, 1918. 

The great battle of the Balkans had been fought and 
won. British, French, Italian, Serb, and Greek troops, 
after three years of trench warfare and deadly disease, 
had burst through the hitherto impenetrable Bulgarian 
defences, and Bulgarian resistance, after a_ gallant 
struggle, had collapsed. The German maters of Bulgaria, 


was 
an 


seething 
autonomous 


oppression, was 


situation, 


also against a 
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after bleeding the country white, when they saw that 
the game was up had fled, cutting all the telephone 
and telegraph lines, so that the scattered units could 
not communicate with each other nor with their own 
G.H.Q. M. Liapcheff, then Minister of Finance and 
to-day Prime Minister, suddenly appeared before the 
British lines near Lake Doiran, accompanied by a gencral 
and a diplomat, and was allowed to drive through to 
Salonica, to ask General Franchet d’Esperey for an armis- 
tice. The Bulgarian army demobilized very simply ; 
it just crumpled up. The men dropped their rifles 
and walked home. 


Autumn, 1927. 

Nine years have passed since the armistice. Bulgaria 
is carrying out her treaty obligations perhaps more 
loyally and completely than any other of the vanquished 
States, and the people have set themselves grimly to 
the task of putting their house in order. Deprived of 
the rich lands of the Southern Dobruja and of other 
districts, as well as of their outlet on the Aegean, and 
overburdened by heavy financial charges, they find the 
task a hard one. 

The country is still in a state of suppressed ferment. 
The nightmare problem of Macedonia is still present. 
Macedonia, for which Bulgaria fought three wars, is 
still under foreign bondage, that of a kindred and Orthodox 
race, yet no less oppressive. Still Bulgaria is filled with 
Macedonian refugees, who occupy all the more important 
positions in the army, the civil services, and the pro- 
fessions, still the Macedonian organization is all-powerful, 
and still the people are harrowed by the tales of the 
sufferings of their brothers beyond the border. There 
are sixteen daily papers in Sofia and fifty-four corre- 
spondents of foreign ones. 

But there is a difference. Neuilly has disarmed 
Bulgaria ; she has only 30,000 men under arms including 
the police, while all her netghbours are fully armed ; 
yet for every outrage or act of reprisal committed by 
Macedonian bands, she is held responsible, browbeaten 
and threatened. 

The financial situation is serious. When reparation 
charges have been met there is no money left for the 
development of the country and of its natural resources, 
which are not inconsiderable, nor even for urgent 
repairs of railways and roads, or for public works. 

Yet the “calamity-complex” is conspicuous by its 
absence. The people are working hard and steadily. 
Sofia, which, when I first saw it, was, except for a few 
central streets, a ramshackle Oriental village, has become 
a civilized capital, with many handsome buildings, 
well-paved streets, excellent hotels and good shops, 
and much building is going on. The immense majority 
of the people are peasants and small-holders. There 
are no large estates and few industries—perhaps too 
few for the needs and possibilities of the country ; foreign 
business men find the Bulgarians with whom they deal 
honest and straight, and there appears to be no wide- 
spread poverty. 

The Agrarian movement, with its Communist tinge, 
even when under the ruthless Stambulisky it dominated 
the country, was always a minority, and to-day, without 
a leader and split into sundry groups, it can only carry 
on its agitation by means of foreign assistance—Moscow 
at one end, Belgrade at the other. Zankoff’s coup d'état, 
which upset the Stambulisky régime, was executed with 
drastic methods, and the new Government at first had 
to resort to merciless severity, but it saved the country 
from disaster. Moscow still supports the Agrarians 
in the hope of Bolshevizing Bulgaria, and through 
Bulgaria also Yugoslavia, to whom Stambulisky was 


— 
preparing to make complete submission by the sacrifices 
of Macedonia. Hence the Macedonians murdered him, 
The mass of the people is loyal to the King and strongly 
anti-Communist. - 

A Congress of League of Nations Socicties has bee, 
sitting in Sofia these days, and while its debates may 
or may not lead to practical results, the mere fact tha 
it was held there was a great event for the Bulgars as the 
first international gathering in Bulgaria 
armistice, and both the Government and the people 
extended to the delegates the most enthusiastic welcone 
and the most cordial and, indeed, generous hospitality. 
For obvious reasons the Macedonian problem was abse,t 
from the agenda, yet it filled the air. The presence of 
Lord and Lady Gladstone gave occasion for a monster 
demonstration in honour of W. E. Gladstone, and 4 
procession of 25,000 people, largely Macedonians, defiled 
through the city to welcome the statesman’s son an 
daughter-in-law, and to remind them and the other 
delegates that the task of setting the Bulgar people free, 
begun in 1878, is not yet accomplished. 


Since _ the 


To conclude, the Bulgarian people to-day are doing 
all in their power to restore their country to prosperity 
and to meet the obligations imposed on them as the 
result of a disaster for which they are not wholly respon- 





sible. But until some satisfactory settlement of the 
Macedonian problem is arrived at—territorial readjust 
ment, autonomy, or at least a_ tolerable 
Macedonia itself—and some form of outlet on the Aegean 
provided, the peace of the Balkans will remain precarious, 


regime in 
Luici VInvart. 


Back to the Stone Age 


h YO Sahib had ever been this way before, so the villagers 
said. It was nothing but a ragged collection of 


huts, buried far away in the heart of the jungle. Here 
dwell the Suntals, an aborigine tribe whose land it was 
before the Aryans poured in from the North. Their religion 
is a form of animism, and they carry bows and arrows. 

I called for the Manghi, or headman, and out he came. 
I talked to him about shikar and he told me stories of the 


beasts he had slain—tigers as big as horses and so on, 
As I seemed doubtful concerning the powers of his tribe's 
primitive weapons, he offered to organize a bear jiunt for 
me so that I could witness their deeds of valour, 

The tom-toms started to beat and 
despatched to the neighbouring villages to rally the 
young men. After a while they started to drift in by 
twos and by threes. Those who were not armed with bows 
and arrows carried lathis and small hatchets of a peculiat 
design. They were fine-looking fellows, these Suntals, 
and quite different from the Indians one meets elsewhere; 
with thick lips, frizzled hair and flat noses, and of the 
colour of polished ebony. When they had gathered 
thirty or forty strong we started to move off, half a dozen 
of the best hunters accompanying me whilst the rest 
acted as beaters. I carried a light rifle. 

The beaters spread themselves out in a fan-like forma: 
tion with stops placed ahead ; the whole forming a roug! 
triangle of which we were the apex. We 
bounds of one or two miles at a time ; the idea being that 
having waited in one spot until the beaters had closed in 
upon us we doubled on ahead to take up another positiol 
before the next drive started. In actual practice this 
system becomes a very tiring form of sport ; for within 
few hours one has covered a considerable extent of country: 
The sun poured down relentlessly ; I became absolutely 
drenched with perspiration and had to stop at interval 
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to gasp for breath. I had forgotten to bring any food 
and the water in my bottle had become quite warm. 

Towards evening after a blank day, just when my 
spirits were beginning to lag, the word Bhalu ! (bear) was 
whispered from bowman to spearman to hatchet-wielder, 
and looking up, I saw standing in front of me, not more 
than thirty yards away, an old black bear. He must 
have crept through the jungle on us unawares, for even 
now he had not seen us but was just snifling the air 
meditatively. 

Twang—an arrow struck him straight behind the 
shoulder. He fell to the ground, but a moment after he 
was up again, roaring and bellowing like a smitten child. 
The remaining arrows took him in quick succession and 
this time he was down for good. The hunters still 
continued to shoot at him but the end was near. The 
Joud roars abated and I heard a pitiable, sobbing noise— 
half human, in fact. To end the poor brute’s sufferings, 
] put a bullet in his brain. 

We all sat down now to drink coco-nut milk—and I 
have rarely enjoyed a drink so much. Meanwhile a 
Suntal was twisting a pointed stick round and round in 
a hole bored in another stick, with some dry leaves by it 
toact as tinder. After a while the leaves caught fire and 
we soon gathered round the blaze, like a company of 
Neolithic men. 

Darkness set in. Over the crackling bonfire we 
frizzled the loins and haunches of the bear. After a 
tine I cut myself a succulent steak and seizing it between 
my fingers I dug my teeth into it and started to pull. It 
was the first food I had tasted since morning and I ate 
like a wolf. 

The tom-toms were sounding and to their monotonous 
heat the Suntals started to dance their wild Dance of 
Death—to celebrate success in shikar. Round and 
round the fire they circled; louder and louder beat the 
tom-toms ; faster and faster they postured, until at last 
some fell aside through utter exhaustion. The dogs 
howled an accompaniment and in the distance could be 
heard the universal lamentation of the jackal tribes. 
I was of the man-pack, gorging my belly with half-raw 
meat. 

Twenty-four hours later I was in the restaurant car 
of the Caleutta Express—electric lights—white table-cloth 
—American tourists. Sitting next me two men were 
boasting of their long journeys. Great travellers they 
were—and so was I, for I had travelled back through the 
centuries in the course of twenty-four hours, 

Lione. Lesiie. 


Music 


[Tux New “ Grove”’} 

Tur third edition of Grove’s Dictionary will be published 
monthly up till next February. The first volume—* A to C,”’ 
has already appeared, and gives us assurance that the four 
years of preparation and careful supervision have been profit- 
ably employed. It is easy to be abundantly wise after such a 
prelonged event, as well as to point cut minor errors, such as 
misprints (there are a number in this first volume) and omis- 
sions, and errors of judgment; what is more difficult is to 
assess the precise value of the renovated Grove and to 
forctell its period of usefulness. 

The first edition had its being for twenty-five years: the 
life of the second edition (of which Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland 
was editor) extended to twenty-three years,.of which the last 
four were nearly superfluous. Musical history is made far 
more rapidly at the present time, and in the immediate future 
will certainly be made even more rapidly ; so that if the life 
of the present dictionary extends to fifteen years, we shall be 





_* Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Third Edition. 
Edited by H. C. Colles. (Macmillan. 5 vols. 30s. each.) 


able to look upon its attainment as a ripe and honourable old 
age. Certain articles, such as that by Mr. Fox-Strangways on 
Accent, that by the Editor on Chamber Music, and that by 
Dr. Percy Buck on Aesthetics, will still bear the stamp of 
authority even fifteen years hence; others, such as those on 
André Caplet and Arthur Bliss for example, will doubtless 
stand in need of revision. This is not so much a reflection 
upon the authors as upon the subjects. It is good to see, 
however, that the articles upon contemporary composers 
(especially those by Edwin Evans and Eric Blom) have been 
written in a temperate frame of mind. ‘The facts are set 
fourth clearly, while the judgments are given with that reserve 
which is born of repeated experience. In the case of per- 
formers (especially living performers) the judgment is some- 
times too obviously coloured by social environment, and there 
are a number of appraisements which are by no means gener- 
ally accepted even now, and which will certainly fail to stand 
when the Dictionary is ten years old. 

But where two hundred and fifty writers have been gathered 
together the achievement cannot be uniformly excellent. The 
surprise is that the average standard is so high, and that the 
Dictionary (the first volume, at least) is so homogeneous, 
without revealing the bias of any given school or movement. 
This is no less than what I should expect of Mr. Colles, who 
has influenced English musical criticism consistently and 
beneficially for a number of years. He is to be warmly 
congratulated upon his enlightened and fair-minded editor- 
ship, which has renewed the lease of this national institution 
and made it habitable once more, even to the extent of 
hanging twenty-four new coloured pictures upon the walls 
thereof. Basin MAINE. 


Att 


[Royat Institute or Om. PaInrers, THE Beaux Arts 
GALLERY, AND THE ST. GEoRGE’s GALLERY] 

Ir is late now to write of the Royal Institute of Oil Painters, 
but their show at 195 Piccadilly remains open till mid- 
December and may be commended to those who like the type 
of work which prevailed at the Academy twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. Two of the principal exhibits are probably of that 
date : one, a self-portrait by Orpen, not yet wholly disengaged 
from suggestions of Walter Osborne, the excellent painter 
under whom he began in Dublin. The other, by Lavery, is 
a vast equestrian picture of a lady equipped for pig-sticking, 
presumably in Morocco, somewhere between Tangier and 
Arzila. The scene might as well be in Cornwall, but Morocco’s 
Atlantic seaboard has the same quality of colour in winter. 

Mr. St. Clair Marston’s Arles is a pleasant airy landscape, 
and Mr. Padwick’s Barns at Clymping is, to my mind, the best 
thing in the show, rather drab, but harmonious, solid, and 
reposeful—a space beautifully filled. Mr. James Quinn’s 
Old Basque Woman, with her peaked face, looks out well 
from the narrow canvas. 

Public gratitude should send people to the Beaux Arts 
Gallery in Bruton Place, where Mr. and Mrs. Norman Wilkinson 
are exhibiting. Here are some studies for the series of posters 
which have so greatly embellished our railway stations, and 
for which Mr. Wilkinson was responsible, not only by his own 
contributions, but by inducing the companies to commission 
a whole string of leading artists. The special technique for 
this poster work has affected Mr. Wilkinson's painting, which 
lacks sensitiveness when anything more is sought than very 
broad effects. His picture of the Power Station is probably 
the best thing he shows ; its almost geometrical design is very 
telling, and the colour has delicacy. Next it I should put the 
two fi hermen hand-lining for cod on the Great Banks, while 
sails sweep past the anchored row-boat in the dim greyness. 

Anglers should flock to Mr. Wilkinson. In oil, in water 
colour, and in dry-point etching he offers scores of studies of 
lake and river, trout and salmon; he knows exactly how a 
hooked fish leaps and what a rod’is like with a salmon on it: 
one of his dry-points tells plainly that the unseen fish is heavy 
and running so hard that the point must be eased down. 
Also, there is an admirable etching of salmon trying to leap a 
fall. In short, this isa place to spend an hour in reminiscence 
and anticipation. 

Mrs. Wilkinson’s flower paintings have more charm as paint 
than her husband's work. Her Christmas roses have perfectly 
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the flower’s mother-of-pearl quality, yet somehow the bow] and 
the background do not come together to make this so good a 
picture as the little posey of polyanthus which gets and 
deserves the place of honour. 

At the St. George’s Gallery, off Hanover Square, the Golden 
Cockerel Press gives us specimens of some of the best modern 
printing and illustration. Yet the Greek type (used in the 
Lucian) lacks the solidity, dignity, and strength that have been 
so well attained in the Roman founts. Among the illustrators, 
Mr. Eric Gill is well known everywhere, and Mr. David Jones, 
working also with mediaeval inspiration, has even more 
fertility of invention. Mr. Jon Farleigh gets a richness of 
humour as well as of tone into the heavy strokes of his wood- 
cuts for Swift’s essays. But there is quite another method 
displayed in the filmy tracery of Mr. Gill's illustrations to 
Enid Clay’s Sonnets and Verses; while M. Laboureur, with 
again a wholly different use of line, gets the very spirit of 
Sterne’s persiflage. In Lady Mabel Annesley’s illustrations 
for Burns the tiny woodcut of a fiddler seated on a table and 
playing to two or three country folk is perfect both in design 
2nd suggestion. But Mr. Robert Gibbings himself, the 
Director of the Cockerel Press, exceeds all his companions in 
the power and variety of his work. One little vignette for 
Thoreau seems to give at a glance the whole history of the 
house and household; a nude figure kneeling on the shore 
while a boat approaches, is a wordless czy of expectancy. 

LEMON GREY. 


Correspondence 


[A Lerrer From DvuBiin.] 
[To the Editor of the Specrayror.] 

Sir,The death of Cardinal O’Donnell is an event of greater 
historical importance than is generally realized. That the 
Jate Archbishop of Armagh was immensely popular is known 
to all who witnessed the national enthusiasm that greeted 
him on his return from Rome, after his elevation to the 
Cardinalate. The shock that ran through Ireland when he 
died, calling forth tributes from all creeds and classes, showed 
that he commanded universal admiration, and, despite the 
political frontier that cut right through his archdiocese, was a 
truly national figure. But the part that he played in recent 
Irish history is little understood ; and, in its nature, it is 
doubtful if it ever will be written. 

That part depended on peculiar gifts of character. It 
would be impossible to explain the mark that he has left on 
the religious and public life of Ireland without a picture of his 
remarkable personality. I would sum it up by saying that 
his nature was a blend of dignity and homeliness. His dignity 
was evident to all. He had the true bearing of that proud 
sept from which he was descended. I would not call him 
a magnetic man, like his predecessor, Cardinal Logue. Indeed, 
he had a most un-Celtic dryness of person. It was by a 
suggestion of pure worth, and a most lavish courtesy, that he 
conquered. You saw an athletic, well-groomed person, 
austere, energetic—churches and schools sprung up wherever 
he went—and yet he knew your little personal fads perfectly 
and would surprise you by some courtly, and perhaps flattering, 
word of interest. ‘“ I wish I knew the Irish language as well 
as you, Mr. - ,” he, a native speaker of the tongue, said to 
me, a bookworm, when I first met him. 

His simplicity was seen in his ceaseless work in his own 
parish when he was bishop of his native Raphoe. In Letter- 
kenny, a little town at the gate of the Donegal highlands, he 
built a cathedral on a height ; and there, on any Holy Day, 
he would be found preaching to his humble folk, taking on 
himself all the labours of a parish priest. His house, between 
the cathedral and the castle-like college that he also built, was 
open house. The simplest weaver from the western highlands 
might call, to be welcomed and entertained. As likely as not, 
the bishop would be alone in the house, and he would go to the 
cellars himself to bring some splendid wine for his visitors’ 
refreshment, while himself abstaining. He reminded you of 
the bishops of old Celtic Ireland, like that bishop who was 
ploughing when Saint Columba went seeking ordination. 

The Cardinal was steeped in the lore of old Columban Ireland, 
and I think he was of the same mind as the great sixtecnth- 
century Manus O’Donnell, prince and scholar, who wrote a 
‘life of St. Columba, and, looking back a thousand years. spoke 


a 


of him as “ his high saint and kinsman by lineage.’ In the 
Cardinal's presence, you felt that the Columban age was in np 
wise remote. Now, it was precisely this harking back to the 
simple, intimate Catholicism of ancient times that was the 
substance of Cardinal O’Donnell’s contribution to our ace, 
It would not be surprising if the secrets of the heart of the 
Irish clergy were revealed, to find that nothing less than a 
reformation of the Church in Ireland, like that wrought 
by an earlier Archbishop of Armagh in the century of recon. 
struction after the expulsion of the Danes, was effected by the 
Cardinal's quiet, persistent influence. , 

In the summer of the present year, Cardinal O° Donnell 
summoned a plenary synod of the Roman Catholic Church jg 
Ireland, the first held since the beginning of this century, 
All the archbishops, bishops, and the two mitred abbots 
assembled at Maynooth, and behind closed doors a sort of 
national religious stocktaking took place. This was probably 
the biggest event in Irish ecclesiastical history that has 
happened in an age; but only a little of what was done has 
been made public. Canon law was revised in all its local 
incidence, and new regulations were made governing the life 
in the world of all clerics. The most that can be said at present 
is that a most drastic austerity was dictated. That 
scandal has been given in recent times by high standards of 
living among many clergy serving a poor people may be stated 
without impropriety. The charge of clerical worldliness has 
been on too many tongues. Hereafter, the excuse for thes 
charges, whether real or fictitious, will be removed if the zeal 
of the synod can effect it. 

Thus, we may believe that Cardinal O’Donnel! has bequcathed 
his own Columban austerity to the clergy of his beloved land, 
We can recognize also his spirit in the pastoral letter which was 
issued by the synod and read in all the churches. Thiis docu- 
ment summed up the present state of religion in Ireland, not 
ignoring the wave of moral laxity that followed the war or th 
prevalence of such vices as perjury in the courts of law and the 
condonation of violence, but making due allowance for the 
abnormality of the times, and affirming faith in the persist<nce 
of the old homely virtues. 

Above all, it poured, as one newspaper said, the balm of 
Christian charity over recent feuds. In the civil war 
followed the Treaty, the Church and churchmen were involved, 
and Rome's intervention invoked. A storm of 
clericalism arose, and many an anxious observer 
believe that secularism had triumphed. One need not be an 
Ultramontane to hold that such a divorce between priests and 


some 


which 


was antl 


came to 


people would be calamitous in a land like Ireland. That 
danger, however, has vanished; and, probably, Cardinal 


O’Donnell is chiefly to be thanked. It is no great secret that 
his wishes were fulfilled when the Republican Party this year 
entered Dail Eireann, and a period of strife was closed.— 
I am, Sir, &ce., Your DuBiin CORRESPONDENT. 


Poetry 
The Lost Mammalian Eye 


WueEn Nature sifted out our eyes 
From cruder visual stuff, 

She felt a troubling doubt arise 
If two would prove enough. 


So, on the head’s unfeatured rear, 

A third incipient eye 

Was added, soon to disappear,— 

Why ? Ye Darwinians! Why ? 

How came that proudly prescient Mind 
To strangle at its birth 

A form that, functioning behind, 

Had vast * survival-worth ” ? 

When chased about where motors mect 
And Death stands gaping by, 

I mourn, while terror clogs my fect, 
That lost aborted Eye. 

Had not blind folly cancelled it, 

Life had been still astir 

Where now the questing jury sit 


Around their coroner, 
Tuomas THORNELY. 
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The League of Nations 
Varied Tasks in Many Fields 


picutinGc THE DruG Travric. 

At the recent meeting of the Opium Advisory Committee of 
the League of Nations two very interesting schemes for the 
control of manufactured nareotic drugs were put forward 
from different quarters. At a time when eifective control of 
the production of opium is for the moment practically impos- 
sible (owing to the fact that of the chief producing countries 
(hina is in a state of political and administrative chaos, 
Turkey Is not a member of the League at all, and Persia is 
oly prepared to begin reduction in poppy growing three 
years hence), it becomes a matter of vital importance to apply 
the most stringent control possible at the other end of the 
scale, namely, to the manufacture of the drugs in their final 
form. This is a less formidable task than might be imagined, 
for the number of factories in the world producing these drugs 
is less than thirty. So far as this country and the United 
States are concerned, the measures of control exercised leave 
nothing to be desired. In Great Britain only two firms are 
licensed for morphia and heroin, one licence having been can- 
celled by the Home Office not long since for suflicient reasons, 
The same, however, cannot be said of certain other countries, 
and at a special meeting of the Opium Advisory Committee 
called at the instance of its Italian member, Signor Cavazzoni, 
to consider specifically the problem of more effective control of 
manufacturers, Colonel Arthur Woods, a former Commissioner 
of Police of New York, proposed the nationalization of all 
factories manufacturing narcotic drugs. The German member 
of the Committee, Dr. Anselmino, then made a still more 
interesting proposal for the internationalization of manufac- 
ture by the formation of an international Trust which should 
acquire a controlling interest in all the factories involved and 
with the management of which the League itself should be 
closely associated. Both these schemes clearly need much 
more detailed examination and will certainly receive it, for 
the authors of both have been asked to elaborate their pro- 
posals and bring them again before the Committee. 

Tun VirNA PROBLEM AGAIN. 

At the request of the Lithuanian Government the question 
of relations between Poland and Lithuania has been placed on 
the agenda of the next meeting of the League of Nations 
Council, which opens on December 5th. The actual raison 
délre of the Lithuanian appeal, which is made under Article 
Xf.of the Covenant (under which any State has the * friendly 
right “* to call the attention of the League Council to any 
circumstance whatever which threatens to disturb  inter- 
national peace or the good understanding between nations 
upon which peace depends), is the treatment accorded to 
Lithuanian schools in the districts of Vilna and Grodno. It 
seems inevitable that the Council will find itself for better or 
worse involved in the whole unhappy story of Polish-Lithua- 
nian relations, which have remained abnormal ever since the 
seizure of Vilna by the Polish General Zeligowsky in October, 
1920. Zeligowsky was disavowed by the Polish Government, 
but he remained in possession of Vilna, and the town was 
finally assigned to Poland when the Conference of Ambassa- 
dors laid down the castern frontier of Poland in 19238. Since 
then Lithuania has insisted on assuming that a state of war 
exists between the two countries. In consequence neither has 
any diplomatie representation in the other, and there is, 
therefore, no means of discussing disputed questions directly. 
The League spent years in endeavouring to compose the 
differences between the two, but neither Poland nor Lithuania 
would accept the solution proposed by the Council, and since 
the League has in such a case no power to impose solutions 
the matter necessarily dropped. Whether the moment is 
auspicious for a second attempt remains to be seen. The signs 
cannot be said to be propitious, and though the Council must 
of course hear the Lithuanian case, it is not very clear what 
action can be taken. It must be observed that while the 
method of the Polish seizure of Vilna was clearly indefensible, 
that does not mean that the town is necessarily Lithuanian. 
No impartial ruling on that subject has ever been given. 
Frontiers had not been fixed in that region when the town was 
taken by the Poles. 


SUPERVISING MANDATES. 

The Session of the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations which opened at Geneva on Monday is 
notable for the fact that a German member of the Committee, 
Dr. Kastl, is taking part in its work for the first time. There 
has been considerable discussion as to the desirability of placing 
a German on the Commission. the view being taken in some 
quarters that this was only the first step towards a German 
demand for a mandate of her own. It is at least as tenable an 
assumption that a concession on this point will go some way 
towards satisfying that section of German opinion which has 
been demanding some recognition, at any rate, of the fact that 
Germany was once a great colonial power. Of the questions 
under examination by the Commission, the most important 
are Iraq and Samoa, the latter by reason of the complaints 
that have been directed against the administration by the 
Governor, who is appointed by New Zealand, as mandatory 
power. Iraq, which is not, technically speaking, a mandate 
area since an Anglo-Iray treaty was substituted for the usual 
formal mandate, is being considered just at a moment when 
King Feisal and his Prime Minister are discussing in London 
the question of Iraq's entry into the League as an independent 
State, a development which would, of course, put an end 
completeiy to any relation between that country and the 
Mandates Commission. It may be noted in that connexion 
that in order to qualify for entry to the League, Iraq would 
have to satisfv the Assembly that she was fully self-governing, 
reasonably capable of defending inerself., and in possession of 
settled frontiers. 


Ture Ercur Hours Day. 

A return compiled by the International Labour Office on the 
effects of the adoption of the eight hours day in France is 
interesting for two reasons. It shows, in the first place, that 
the effect of a reduction from what was in many cases a ten 
hours day to an eight hours has been an actual increase in 
production, after a temporary fall due to initial dislocations, 
this satisfactory result being the outcome of better industrial 
organization, to which the employers have been stimulated by 
the reduction in hours, It is pertinent, in the second place, 
to recall that though France has adopted her own internal 
eight hours law. she has only ratified the Washington Hours 
Convention conditionally on similar action being taken by 
Great Britain and Germany. There is therefore no force in 
the criticism that the French law does not conform in all 
respects to the Convention, since France is under no obligation 
to conform till her ratification becomes definitive. When 
that happens an arrangement which now rests on a mere 
domestic law will become part of an international obligation. 


Tus Leacur’s New Home, 

A special committee appointed by the League Assembly, 
Sir Edward Hilton Young being its British member. will meet 
at Geneva early in November to take definite action regarding 
the construction of the new Assembly Hall and Secretariat 
buildings, to which must now be added the League research 
library, for which funds are being given by Mr. J. D. Rocke- 
feller.jun. Kveryone who has ever seen the Assembly in session 
has been profoundly impressed —or rather depressed— by the 
contrast between the dignity and importance of the gathering 
itself and the drab unworthiness of the hall in which its sessions 
are temporarily held. The last Assembly raised the allocation 
for the new buildings to 19.500.000 Swiss franes (less than 
£800,000), and it now rests with the special committce to 
appoint an architect and approve his final plans. A 
competition among the architects of all States members of the 
League produced 377 entrants, and of these nine were selected 
(none of them British) by a jury of architects, as standing in 
a first class by themselves. Out of these one will be finally 
chosen by the lay committee and the commission for the work 
allotted to him. The lakeside site already acquired, a little 
further out of Geneva than the present Secretariat buildings, 
is everything that could be desired. The adoption of this 
building scheme of course anchors the League very firmly 
to Geneva, 
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Country Life 


Tue first six members of a colony of Homecrofters, originated 
by Professor Scott, are just “ going into residence” by 
Chelterham. ‘The group of allotment homes, if I may use 
the phrase, will be opened by Lord Beauchamp on November 
19th. Readers of the Spectator took great interest in the 
scheme when it was launched in a letter to the Spectator 
by the founder and sympathetically urged by Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey. Good progress has been made; and more will 
be said later about the opening of the first year’s experience 
and of the prizes that are to be given by the Spectator for the 
most skilful produeers; but for the moment I anticipate 
the date in order to say a word about the extension of the 
principle in other places than Cheltenham. Homecrofting 
has been defined as * the art of making your own food with 
your own hands so that you do not need to buy it”; but 
in Professor Scott's scheme the practisers of this most necessary 
art are to be industrialists, who with wife and family produce 
food as a recreation in spare hours. 
* * * * 

A Setr-Surricinc Home. 

Now a good many countrymen as well as industrialists 
are feeling after this idea. One of the more interesting 
endeavours has been made in the Eastern Counties by a 
country dweller, whose circumstances are in no need of 
bolstering, for the mere satisfaction of the thing, as well 
Like some of the old Scottish crofters, 
his own 


as for demonstration. 
he keeps sheep principally for the sake of providing 
wool for his own clothes. In almost every variety of food, 
from ham to jam, from honey to flour, he is entirely self- 
sullicing. A quite peculiar sensation of satisfaction belongs 
to the triumph of being a self-suflicing unit, of sitting down 
to a table on which the bulk of the food comes off the premises, 
of eating home-made jams and home-cured ham; and 
there must be a real thrill attached to the wearing of clothes 
made from wool produced on the home paddock! There 
are some brave persons wh> extract pleasure even from the 
consumption of home-made wines, ciders,and other beverages ; 
and, indeed, some cottagers in the Home Counties still com- 
pound a sort of mead which has genuine virtues — virtues, 
I must confess, not easily perceptible in their home-made 
hibarb wines. 
* a ‘ * 

Again, the Government scheme of cottage holdings might 
well have adopted the attrective name of Homecroft. The 
idea is very much ihe same, that a producer of food from 
the land need not spend his whole time or even the chief 
part of his or her time in that occupation. Jl faut cultiver 
nolre jardin—Candide’s final verdict on life-—is a proper 
motto for the industrial worker or even the urban distributor. 
You come upon this zeal for the land in very unexpected 
quarters. The most lyrical praise of the small productive hold- 
ing that ever I heard was from a barber who worked all day 
and every day except Sunday in the City. The mest pleasant 
thing in his life, he said, was to go out in the evening and 
cultivate his small suburban allotment, and to bring home 
a fresh lettuce for supper. ‘The work and fresh air and lettuce 
combined, a potent trio, always induced a sweet and refreshing 
sleep! So he spoke, with continuous gusto, to the accom- 
paniment of the snipping scissors! Incidentally, has the 
common belief that a lettuce has soporific qualities any 
physiological basis ? 


currant and 


* * * * 
Everyone who cares for birds should share the interest of 
inventors in the prize of £100, offered by the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds, to anyone who shall find an 
efficient substitute for the caged bird as an agent for detecting 
poisoned air— generally carbon-monoxide—in mines. Accord- 
ing to present custom, canaries, linnets, redpolls, and doubtless 
other sorts of small birds are used. That high-strung air- and 
freedom-loving creature, the bird, is quite peculiarly sensitive 
to the poisons that are characteristic of stuffy places; and 
it has been noted that the longer birds have been kept in 
rooms the less sensitive they are for the purpose. The natural 
bird has need of the free air. It should not be difficult in 
this chemical and physical age to discover a something that 
should detect foulness and proclaim it even more certainly 


than the small bird. It used to be said that man wou)j 
never weave a thread as finely perfect as the silk of t), 
geometric spider ; and it was used until the other day almoy 
by astronomers who needed to quarter the telescope wit 
extreme accuracy. We can excel the spider in this vegerd, 
It should be easier to suppla:t the bird. 

* * * * 

A most novel book — mostly consisting of tables 
not long since by Mr. John Fothergill, artist, archaeologist 
and now inn-keeper, on the colour of flowers in relation t 
date. It perfectly enables the gardener to map out his celcur. 
schemes for any flowering month in the year, without othe 
aid. The ingenious author showed me last week in his oy 
garden a Cevice, a scheme that I believe to be entirely new 
in conception. The garden is long and narrow, though wide 
at the closed end. The paths that lead to the end are tapered 
in due gradation; and the effect is to exaggerate the pe- 
spective. The paths and flanking borders look very much 
longer than they are. This, of course, has been done befor 
Most effective examples may be seen on a newly develop: 
estate near Woking, where the avenues as seen from the hous 
would deceive the eve of the very elect. It is difficult 
believe that they can be as short as they really are. M 
Fothergill has carried the principle a step further. He has 
added an the architectura’, 
The colours are graded from deep and heavy reds at { 
nearcr and broader end of the path through shades of puiy 
to more delicate and other finer 
eyes this graded colour-scheme converted what is only 4 


was writtq 


atmospheric perspective to 


mauves shades. To 


trick into an accomplishment of real artistic value. 


* * * * 
Some while ago it would have been scarcely possible to 
carry out the idea, at any rate in the October garden. But 


of recent vears few flowers have been more radically inmiproved 
and varied than Michaelmas daisies. They contain as mai 
purple and mauve shades as an Emperor could desire, and i 


some sorts the vellow of the centre has flowered into the out 


petals. The blooms are different in size and in shape of pet: 
and what is not less valuable, the habits of the varieties av 
very different. It may be added, for those who wish to pluck 
flowers for the house, that the habit of the variety called 
Climax is ideal. No other sort has similar long lateral sprays. 


* * * * 
Along some of our loveliest valleys, such as the Lea \ 


and across favourite landscapes are now being erected th 


ornate gallows that are to carry cheap electricity into ou 
country places. The benefit should be great; and it would 
be as wrong-headed to protest against the eyesore as it was 
for Ruskin to tilt at railways. The posts are ugly. neve: 
theless, and introduce a danger. They will kill a good many 
Telegraph wires still do much damage in this way; 
would 


birds. 
and though the Post Office is very ready to help, I 
utter a plea for many more warnings on the wires. If wi 
are well corked, the birds avoid them, and come to learn them 
Even uncorked they kill birds only over certain rca 
which happen to coincide with lines of twilight flight. The 
fear is that the new wires will prevail in more populous 
bird-haunts than the telegraph wires ; and as the posts at 
at a wide interval, not less than 130 yards, the wires will be 
the less suspected. 
* * * 8 

More Cror-pryinc. 

The question of crop-drying by artificial means, discussed 


in this place some weeks ago, begins to excite interest my 
postbag tells me—in more than one European country. The 


subject is very fully discussed in a pamphlet published by the 
Oxford University Press under the Ministry of Agriculture: 
but it contains no full account of the latest attempts, and 
tends to belittle the non-mobile apparatus. An essential 
advance in the system was made in 1919, when Mr. Chivles 
Tinker of Aberdeen first patented his machine. It may be 
described as a parent invention, from which a number o 
adaptations have sprung. The chief difference in the app2- 
ratus that I saw at work in Cheshire is that Colonel Lyon used 
hot water in his pipes and Mr. Tinker steam. 
W. Beacn TuHowas. 
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Letters to 


THE PRAYER BOOK CONTROVERSY 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—It is a pity that the main purpose of those responsible 
for the Deposited Book, the enrichment of the Church's 
worship of God, should be forgotten in the disputes about 
methods. The course of the controversy has alienated the 
sympathy of a great number of sane, though loosely attached, 
Churchmen, who now regard the dispute as one centring in 
party questions, or worn-out theological issues, rather than 
in the promotion of religious vitality and spiritual recovery 
within the great body of the Church. The main ground of 
Protestant opposition to the Deposited Book is that, in their 
view, certain proposals are contrary to Scripture. In this 
contention a principle is at stake far more fundamental than 
any dispute about methods of worship. I pass by the implied 
repudiation of repeated authoritative assurance on this point ; 
for although such repudiation is serious, and comes oddly from 
sme who wish to see episcopal authority more rigorously 
applied, there are other implications more disquieting. 

Can Scripture be regarded as an adequate test of the truth 
of any religious or spiritual proposition ? Nothing can be 
known save in its relation to other things; Scripture can 
never be the final textbook about God and the nature of God’s 
revelation to man. The written word is always something 
less than the spiritual truth that it seeks to describe, as a 
poem is always less than the poetic vision that inspired it. 
Thus, though Scripture is a signpost, pointing towards the 
gal of man’s spiritual pilgrimage, it is not itself the goal. 
There can only be one Truth in the universe, and that Truth 
isGod. Every serious endeavour of the spirit of man, guided 
by the love of truth, religious, scientific, artistic, contributes 
omething to our knowledge of God. Thus the Church's 
doctrine about God, and of man’s spiritual awareness of, and 
relationship with, Him, though at all times it should be stable, 
can never wisely afford to be static. To claim, therefore, an 
infallible authority for the written word of Scripture, or for 
anv particular interpretation of it, is reactionary. It is in 
sme measure a challenge to the promise of Christ Himself 
that the Holy Spirit will guide men into all truth. 

The second principle to which I would like to allude is this : 
the controlling authority of the Church. If the growing 
disorder of recent years, the deep cleavages of opinion, point 
to anything. they surely point to this : the need for a renewed 
aeeptance of the principle of authority within the Anglican 
Church. If it is a fact that the nature of Truth is progressively 
revealed, and that ultimate Truth is identical with God, it 
stands to reason that the Church should possess and exercise 
an authority over her members by which she may test, assimi- 
late and impart that progressive revelation. Only thus can 
the doctrines of the Church be stable and yet not static. 
But this authority, however sensitive and responsive to intel- 
lectual and spiritual discovery, cannot at any time afford to 
abrogate its powers of control and correction. To do so is to 
plunge the Church into the quagmire of conflicting prejudices. 
The Church is the one and only Society which has historically 
linked man’s search for Truth with the revelation of God. 
The Church is the Body which should unite all whose aim is 
Truth, to the glory of God. And because this is the ideal 
there must be an authority, accepted in faith by the Church, 
which alone can test the evidence of revelation and reason 
and gradually expand the vision of the nature and the greatness 
of God. The religion of Christ is a supernatural religion. 
Yet it may well be the divine purpose for the Church so to 
bear witness by her life and teaching that men will come to 
understand that the only real life is the supernatural life. 
But a Church which has drifted into the position that permits 
almost anything to be believed or denied begins imperceptibly 
to lose sight of the one dominant conviction of Christ, that 
the supernatural gift of God is available to man and can alone 
make man live. Religion becomes a self-made rather than a 
God-given thing. It becomes something which will only be 
accepted in so far as it is reasonably understood. And the 
one thing which man cannot worship is the thing that he 
understands. 

The substitution of private judgment for Church authority 








the Editor 


creates a man-made God. That is the death of the Christian 
religion and eventually of the Christian ethic. To return, 
then, to the question at issue to-day. If the corporate 
authority of the Church, as expressed in the decisions of the 
Episcopate, is to be overridden by a clamant section of Protes- 
tantism, taking its stand on the perilous ground of the infalli- 
bility of Scripture and private interpretation of it, and if 
Parliament, a lay authority, is prevailed upon to reject the 
Prayer Book Measure, then the collapse of the * Reformation 
settlement ” is bound to follow. If, at this time when those 
who speak for the Church are increasingly sympathetic to- 
wards the varied contributions of all creative thought, the 
forces of reaction prevail, the calamity will be crippling. The 
rejection of the Deposited Book would be grievous. The 
implied triumph of the inelastic mind would be worse. The 
grave affront to the principle of Church authority would be 
intolerable, imperilling the very life of the Church itself.-- 
I am, Sir, &c., 
E. M. VENABLES. 
Grove Hill House, Harrow. 


CASTING OF BEASTS FOR JEWISII 
SLAUGHTER 
[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 
Sir,—In his letter which you publish Professor Leonard 
Hill states 

*“ There was no cruelty of any kind in the casting as I witnessed 

it previous to making my report.” 
I suggest that the words “ as I witnessed it’ point to the 
explanation of the apparent divergence in views as to the 
humanity of casting methods. I use the word * apparent ” 
because it is probable that if all who have stated their views 
had witnessed the same circumstances there would be little 
if any divergence at all. 

Professor Leonard Hill's report is based on eight animals 
cast at Birkenhead and twelve at Deptford. At Deptford he 
witnessed the use of the chain and crowbar in drawing bac'x 
the head, the chain being covered with thick rubber. 
Presumably the head was drawn back gradually and only 
just far enough. I have sometimes seen the head drawn back 
suddenly with great force and so far back that the nose was 
close to the ground. In such cases there is not only severe pain 
to the mouth, but probably most intense pain due to the 
severe strain on the cervical vertebrae and the muscles of the 
neck. 

Professor T. H. Openshaw (whose report is also published 
by the Board of Deputies of British Jews) witnessed thirteen 
beasts cast at Birkenhead and stated there was no pain in 
the casting by that method. 

The late Sir William Bayliss witnessed Jewish slaughter 
on one occasion at Islington, the beasts being thrown on 
stuffed mattresses. Hl[e does not commit himself to say that 
no pain was caused to the animals, but he states that ** the 
preliminary operations are performed expeditiously and 
humanely.” Sir William Bayliss saw the chain and crowbar 
used on a powerful bull. The chain was covered with rubber. 
Of this he says, “It is diflicult under such circumstances to 
be quite sure that no pain is caused by it.” 

It is natural to assume that when eminent scientists visit 
slaughterhouses to make observations some care is taken to 
ensure smcoth running of the proceedings and to give a 
favourable impression. The stuffed mattresses and rubber- 
covered rings are seldom used on ordinary occasions because 
they are a permanent source of expense. They often require 
renewal and the mattresses in particular demand constant 
attention to keep clean and in working order. 

It would seem that when the late Professor Starling and 
Sir Michael Foster visited Islington they were ‘brought face 
to face with some features of the casting methods which were 
not witnessed by Professor Leonard Hill, T. H. Openshaw, and 
Sir William Bayliss. But if it had been possible for them to 
follow up their visits by a further investigation into the 
methods of casting as actually practised in normal conditions 
it is at least possible that the broader experience thus gained 
would have led them to the same conclusions now adopted 
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by the many members of the veterinary profession whcm you 
enumerate. 

May I give an illustration based on my cwn experience ? 
Some years ago, acting on behalf of the R.S.P.C.A., I studied 
casting methods for Jewish slaughter with the view of ascer- 
taining whether any particular methcd was so superior (in a 
humane sense) to others that its general adoption should be 
recommended. When I witnessed what is known as the 
Birkenhead method, fourtcen beasts were cast at an average 
speed of about forty-five seconds each. The animals were quict 
ones and they appeared to accept their fate without concern, 
I could detect no evidence of suffering ; the proceedings were 
carried out carefully and without a hitch. Subsequent 
investigation convinced me that whatever favourable general 
conclusions I might have been led to adopt about the method 
as the result of this experience were mistaken.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

Bownham, Stroud. R. O. P. Papprson. 


OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sin,— Most open-air schools start as sanatoria. It is when 
children are ill that they are stripped, exposed to free air and 
sunshine, and allowed to return to nature. The high Alps in 
Switzerland, the forest schools in Germany, and most of our 
own open-air schools are for the ailing and delicate. Cure 
is a very costly business, but we undertake it. Still, it is very 
strange that we put the cart such a long way before the horse. 
Prevention is cure on the grand scale, wholesale cure in the 
world of Causes. And it would be more logical to start open- 
air nursery schools on the large scale, than to wait for the 
development of disease in older children who attend schools, 
and then attempt to deal with results, and symptoms——not 
causes. 

In many areas 80 per cent., or four-fifths of the whole child 
population are rickety at the age of two. M.O.H.s and 
Medical Officers of Local Authorities join issue and leave us 
in no doubt as to the facts. As for the scientists, Wickstead 
Armstrong, Major Leonard Darwin, and others assure us 
that such areas are peopled largely by the unfit. But who 
are the unfit ? Not the rickety, one hopes, otherwise there is 
only one-fifth of us, in poor areas, worth saving. To hold 
this view would be to condemn the British race out of hand— 
all but a remnant. Now this is not the day of remnants. 
(Even if four-fifths were put in the lethal chamber, the high- 
browed remnant might degenerate, and commit suicide.) 
On the whole, we had better assume that scme of our rickety 
children are worth saving. 

How are they to be saved ? How are we to be in a position 
to say even what their real fitness is, or is not? In order to 
have reliable statistics on this point we must have something 
like fair and equal conditions and nurture for all children. 
Are we to wait till disease has done its work, beginning. as it 
does very often, with the higher and later evolved parts of 
the nervous system? I submit that this is stupendous folly, 
It is no less folly because it has been practised for untold ages, 
If we want to keep the later gains of the race we must start 
early, and save many. 

The Open-Air Nursery School can do this. That is why it 
is far more important than any other kind of open-air school. 
It prevents on a large scale the evils which every other form 
of school of this kind is attacking. The little child of two 
comes in, pale as a rule, sickly, feeble, and rickety. He 
reacts, it may ke, so rapidly to the new conditions that in a 
few months or even weeks he is unrecognizable. Or he may 
react slowly but surely, and emerge as a vital and intelligent 
little person in the course of two or three years. The point 
is that we should give the child a chance on a large scale, 
before we pass judgment on his natural intelligence and 
fitness, as we now do in the case of millions of children. 

Terror has paralysed us hitherto. There is nothing so 
costly and dangerous as fear. We pay immense sums to-day 
in hospital charges, in sanatoria for older children, in doles 
and treatment for the artificially ‘“ unfit.” 

I don’t deny that we have to face the truth that racial 
unfitness exists, and even, it may be, increases—that there 
is a proportion of our race who should not be parents. But 
though one may handle this problem to-day in a makeshift 
way, the truth is obscured for us by the immense number who 


cannot do their best, or be their best, and who may even 
appear to belong to a class with whom they have no real 
affinity. 

There is a tide in the affairs of nations and children whic) 
taken at the flood leads on to new fortunes. It is a tide, 
not a ripple or a wave. It may move silently, but its depth 
and swing makes debris of timid undertakings. I hope it 
has come now—this tide in the affairs of children—and that 
we shall take it at the flcod, Government, Local Authorities, 
parents and rate-payers. I hope we shall take it, and substi- 
tute open-air nursery schools for the ** Infant Departments” 
of yesterday. I hope we shall all do this—not tinker with little 
new “ classes” and the like. 

It will not cost a great sum to take the brave course. | 
don’t think it will cost an added sixpence in maintenance, 
though we shall have to find open-air sites. The full cost ofa 
child in one Open-air Nursery school in 1926 was £11 15s. 

If such schools are allowed to do their work there is no part 
of our educational system who will not feel the effect of this 
new surge of life from below !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Deptford, S.E.8. RacuEL McMILLAan, 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 

Sir.—I read your article on Open-Air Schools with great 
interest and agreed with many of the points contained therein, 
We must not, however, lose sight of the fact that we cannot 
build one type of school to fit in with all climates. Whet 
is suitable to the climate of Australia and New Zealand is most 
unsuitable to our rigorous northern climate. The majority 
of school children are inadequately clothed and fed, and to 
subject them to open-air school instruction would place too 
severe a strain upon them. If the Government 
provide meals and suitable clothing for all poor children, it 
would entail enormous expense, while on every side we hear 
the ery for economy. 

Undoubtedly the existing ventilation system of many of 
our present day-schools is perfectly useless and should be 
scrapped, but as it is impossible to manage without these 
schools, a scheme of ventilation should be adopted whereby 
a constant supply of fresh air can be secured at all times and 
in all weathers. This can be done and has been done by the 
installation of specially constructed mechanical windows, 
which can be automatically locked at any angle by the taking 
away of a small handle. Several large schools recently built, 
and others in course of erection, are adopting this system, the 
authorities connected therewith having had experience of 
the same. 

The writer, with twenty-five years’ of practical schoo! ven- 
tilation experience, has in mind a large Council Schoo! opened 
six months ago, designed by a Borough Engineer who has 
fitted a similar system, and the result is the equivalent to the 
Open-Air School without its disadvantages and difficulties 
of heating, &c.—I am, Sir, &ce., WILLIAM Fritu. 

25 Cornhill, Liverpool. 

[It is in New Zealand where the greatest progress has been 
made with the Open-Air School movement. The climate of the 
South Island of New Zealand is very much like our own, its 
mean temperature being not more than 4 degs. higher than 
that of London. We recently asked a Medical Officer of Health 
from New Zealand (British-born) who has taken an active 
part in advocating open-air Schools in the Dominion, if he 
thought that would be practicable all the year round in Great 
Britain, and he emphatically said Yes. We understand that 
a school is termed “ open-air ** when one side of the building 
can be thrown open to the air by means of sliding windows 
and other devices. School children in Great Britain must, of 
course, have overhead protection, but there is no reason why 
at least one side of the school should not be removable. We 
understand there are over a dozen open-air schools in New 
Zealand, and we hope to obtain further details of their con 
struction.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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IN DEFENCE OF HUNTING 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—-Were it not for the fact that so many letters have 
appeared in the Press recently in condemnation of hunting; 
displaying a lack of knowledge of country life and the place 
sport holds in it, passing the comprehension of the ordinary 
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countryman, I should not attempt to write in its defence. 
To anyone who understands the sport, and appreciates what 
it means to the countryside at large, its merits speak for 
jhomselves. 

In the first place, hunting is abhorrent to a certain propor- 
tion of humanitarians for reasons which I hope to prove 
crroncous, and which they can only hold honestly from 
jonorance of the realities of the case. Also, especially amongst 
town-bred people, in some the hunting instinct is totally 
undeveloped, or finds expression in watching football matches 
or prize-fights. And thirdly there cre those who look upon 
junting as one of the privileged and exclusive activities of 
ihe “ idle rich” (a ridiculous assumption), which is quite 
sullicient to make them see whit every Inmting man will 
agree is the finest colour in creation, their favourite red! 

The following is a quotation from Robert Louis Stevenson 
yhich Eusk © opponents of hunting to consider well, for it 
seems to rac that there is oecasionaliy somewhat of a pharisaical 
favour about some of the articles and letters they write :— 
“There is an idea abroad among moral people that they should 
make their neighbours good. One person I have to make 
god—myself. But my duty towards my neighbour is— 
io make him happy if I may.” 

If those who wish to abolish h mting consider their desire 
compatible with the above quotation, they can scarcely have 
their hunting acquaintances in mind, it must be the deer and 
foxes that they look upon with feelings of neighbourly solici- 
tude. “*Save me from my friends,” however, must be the 
ery of the latter, for with the possible exception of the preser- 
yation of a few of these beasts of the chase in specially reserved 
anctuaries, the practical extermination of their kind will] 
assuredly accompany the death knell of hunting. 

It cannot be that hunting these animals 
unnatural suifering. In point of fact, the conditions under 
which stag and fox live and die in a hunting country of the 
present day are infinitely more satisfactory from their point 
of view than those which they enjoyed in early times when wild 
beasts Ininted the deer ceaselessly, and ihe fox was almost 
exterminated by man. From time immemorial the inexorable 
decree of Nature to her children of the animal kingdom has 
been, ** Hunt and be hunted.” The death meted out to a stag 
at the hands of the huntsman is infinitely more merciful and 
swift than that reserved for him by Nature; whilst, in the 
case of the fox, his death, which sounds so brutal and blood- 
thirsty when described by the humanitarian writers, is encom- 
passed by the hounds themselves in a second. I contend, 
therefore, that the stag-hunters and fox-hunters are the true 
friends of the animals they hunt, not the humanitarians, 
paradoxical as it may seem. ‘The excellent effect on the 
(haracter and health of those taking part in field sports 
cannot be over-estimated., 


said causes 


* Better to roam in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauscous dravght.”’ 


A Master of hounds has to lead one of the most arduous and 
wiselfish existences imaginable ; one which will call for all 
the powers of tact, enthusiasm and fortitude he possesses. 
He is rightly looked upon as a public benefactor, and the good 
conduct of his office assures him a position and prestige in the 
countryside almost equal to that of the local M.P., who 
8in all probability one of his staunchest supporters. 

That the sport is “ brutalizing and ugly ” cannot, in my 
pinion, be substantiated. When such men as Charles 
Kingsley in his Ode to the North East Wind, John Masefield 
in Reynard the Fox, Sir Walter Seott in that immortal 
(escription of a stag-hunt in The Lady of the Lake, and 
thakespeare with his glorious description of a pack of hounds 
in Midsummer Night's Dream, all sing the praises of this 
dest and greatest of the pastimes of our ancestors; and 
when we recall the names of such men as the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Earl Beatty, lifelong fox-hunters, who have served 
their country well in the hours of her greatest need, who can 
doubt that it is a healthy manly sport ? 

As regards the economical side of the question, that is to 
‘uy, whether the damage done by horsemen to fences and 
land and the depredations of deer and foxes is counterbalanced 
by the money spent in the country, instead of abroad, giving 
ployment to many thousands (not to mention the sport 
ind healthy open-air enjoyment provided for rich and poor 
ilike), a decision can be safely left to the agricultural 


community whom it alone concerns, and without whose 
support hunting could not continue to flourish for a week. 

Hunting is not merely a rich man’s game; it is an integral 
part of the life of the whole countryside. The one-horse man 
who snatches his day’s hunting from a hard week’s work is the 
backbone of many a provincial hunt ; and there are scores of 
keen footfolk in every hunt deriving pleasure and hours of 
healthy exercise and excitement, who very often see more of 
the fun than the wealthy magnate with half-a-dozen hundred 
guinea hunters at his disposal. 

In short, hunting does more to foster friendliness and 
understanding amongst all classes, and is a finer antidote to 
Bolshevism in rural England than any other institution we 
possess.—I1 am, Sir, &c., Wurprer-In, 


THE UNIONIST PARTY AND THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


[To. the Editor of the Specravor.| 
Sir,—I am most grateful to Mr. Noel Baker for the letter 
which appears in your issue of October 15th. 

He says quite truly that the League exists for two 
purposes—the maintenance of world peace and the pro- 
motion of interests common to all nations. I agree entirely, 
and there is no evidence to show that the policy of the Con- 
servative Government has been in any way disloyal to either 
the cause of peace or the promotion of common interests. 
But there is a distinction between loyalty to a cause and 
allegiance to an organization. I am reluctant to use the 
illustration, but I can best explain my meaning by saying 
that at the time of the separation from Rome many English- 
men remained loyal to Catholic faith and doctrine but rejected 
the claims of the Papacy to act as a super-State and to control 
British policy. It is possible to be loyal to the cause of peace 
and to rejeci the claim of an organization representing 
States to control British policy and 
armaments, 

Mr. Noel Baker asks if the Governments of the Powers will 
be loyal to the pledges concerning disarmament and the 
restraint of aggression which they have given in the Covenant. 
Who doubts it ? I do not, so far as the British Government is 
concerned. The fact that this nation went to war in defence 
of a scrap of paper and our reluctance to enter into further 
binding engagements are evidence of our determination to 
fulfil all those which are now binding on us, onerous as they are, 
There is a Spanish proverb to the eifect that ** he who does 
not intend to pay is not troubled by the terms of his bargain,” 
and our aversion to enter into fresh obligations is evidence of 
our determination to pay. Art. 16 limits our obligation to 
employ coercion to offending members of the. League. This 
is already a serious obligation, and there is every reason why 
it should not be extended, as, for instance, to the United 
States or Russia. 

I now come to the proposal to outlaw war. If this means 
merely a moral reprobation of war, then it is perfectly con- 
sistent with British interests, for the greatest British interest 
is peace. But if it means that the League is to go to war with 
any nation that engages in war then it becomes a diiferent 
It is not impossible, for instance, that the United 
States may be involved in war with Mexico. Are we to bind 
ourselves to fight the Americans in such a case? I hope not. 
Similarly we cannot guarantee the eastern frontiers of Europe 
against Russia, 

Mr. Noel Baker asks whether we are prepared to surrender 
the right to go to war, and I ask whether our surrender of 
such a right would promote peace. On July 29th, 1914, the 
German Chancellor informed Sir E. Goschen that if British 
neutrality was guaranteed every assurance would be given 
that there would be no territorial acquisition at the expense of 
France. In the interests of peace we declined the offer. The 
position in Europe to-day differs fundamentally from the posi- 
tion in 1914, but on one point the resemblance is accurate, 
England is the one power in Europe which seeks a genera] 
peace of reconciliation, including reconciliation with her 
former enemies, and she would not serve the cause of peace 
if she pledged herself not to go to war under any conditions 
whatsoever. 

The road to peace is to be found in the juridical settlement 
of international disputes, and I regret that the constitution 


foreign 


dispose of British 


matter. 
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of the League has permitted the appeal on the question of 


jurisdiction from the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal on the Rouma- 
nian—Hungarian dispute, a judicial body, to the Council of 
the League, a political body. The result is unfortunate. The 
proper appeal would be from a judicial body to a higher 
judicial body, from the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal to the World 
Court at the Hague. It is in strengthening the juridical side 
of the League that the blessing of peace can be found, and not 
in strengthening the powers of a foreign political organization 
80 as to create asuper-State. Forthe League cannot and should 
not assume judicial or political authority over the British 
Commonwealth or claim the allegiance of British subjects as 
a super-State. 

The Conservatives have reduced the British Army to the 
strength of a police force, whilst the Navy is reduced to the 
margin of safety, and the zeal of many Conservatives for 
disarmament is regularly stimulated by communications from 
H.M.’s Inspector of Taxes. It was with joy therefore that we 
learnt that the British Admiralty were proposing to the 
Geneva Naval Conference a scheme involving a reduction in 
the Naval Estimates of 50 million sterling in ten years, and 
we regretted and still regret its rejection. 

The more deeply we commit ourselves to obligations in respect 
of European politics, especially Eastern European politics, the 
more we separate ourselves from the United States and the 
British Dominions, for neither America nor the Dominions 
can bind themselves in respect to questions in which they 
have no interest and possess no knowledge. To many of us 
it seems that the ideals of the Anglo-Saxon peoples have 
pointed the way to justice, freedom and toleration, and that 
the elimination of their influence would not only be a disaster 
to the Anglo-Saxon peoples themselves but a loss to civiliza- 
tion and the cause of human progress.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GrauaAM Bowrr., 

Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 


A PEACE CRUSADE 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—A sparsely attended League of Nations meeting, to- 
gether with other recent items in the papers, prompts me to 
write and ask if we realize how easily we are drifting towards 
war once more. I desire to group together a few facts, and 
then to plead with those who think as I do, to start a move- 
ment of those who are pledged to refuse to countenance war, 
as it appears to me that nothing will so influence our Govern- 
ment as the knowledge of such a movement. Sir Ian Hamilton, 
speaking at Glasgow the other day, said, “ If every nation 
wants all the time to prepare for peace by being ready all the 
time for war, why, then you boys are * for it’ again, which 
God forbid.” 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, at the League Assembly on Sep- 
tember 10th, declared that Britain had shown her interest in 
disarmament by deeds, not words. * Year by year budgets for 
the armed forces of our country have grown less.” 

Mr. Arnold-Forster reminds us in a recent letter to the 
Press that whilst the cost of European armaments before the 
War was £460,000,000, it was still £460,000.000 for 1926. 
The reduced purchasing power of gold is about 30 per cent., 
which is thus the reduced expenditure in 1926. These figures 
are from the League’s Public Finance Memorandum for 1927, 

If, therefore, Britain was content with that reduction, we 
should be spending what we spent before the War, but the 
facts are: 1913-14 we spent £77,000,000, and for 1927-28 the 
vote is £118,600,000, an increase of over 50 per cent. In 
1913 our share of European armaments was 17 per cent. ; in 
1926 it was over 25 per cent., and we boast of * deeds, not 
words,” 

Is it any wonder our trade is so hampered by taxation, that 
overhead charges are ruinous, and causing trade to leave the 
country ? Is it any wonder that there is unrest, and rumours 
of war? 

War cannot be made if there are no armaments. Who 
would fight against the wholly unarmed? Have we less 
wisdom than the unarmed Danes ? In any case, it could be no 
worse, and probably, nay, it is a certainty, that, if we were 
unarmed and refused to fight, we should sct an example that 
would at once relieve the tension that oppresses all Europe— 
the oppression of stark fear 


ae 


When war breaks out it’s too late, but is it not possible ty 
commence now a great campaign against war, to supplement 
the League’s work? All sorts and conditions of men support 
the League, and the League can only move slowly in conse. 
quence, but men, convinced that war is a crime against the 
Crucified Christ, can band together and individually pledge 
themselves to refuse to fight. Surely these must number 
many thousands, and those thousands banded together, 
petitioning the Prime Minister, must have good weight jy 
supporting him against the firebrands and the money leeches 
who batten on the lives of their fellows. 

Who will help in the organizing of such a Crusade? Who 
will pledge themselves to help in any way ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. W. HELLAWELL, 

Cawsand, Davenport Park, Stockport. 


DR. BARNES AND EVOLUTION 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Si1r,—Your columns seem to give the impression that there are 
only two classes of Christians, sacerdotalists and evolutionists, 
The writer of your ** News of the Week,” indeed, knows “no 
well-educated clergyman who denies evolution.’ I must, 
therefore, run the risk of his well-deserved censure for venturing 
to enter a humble protest. Our sacerdotal opponents are no 
doubt well able to take care of themselves in the matter. 

Will you allow one who sincerely believes that both these 
forms of thought are “ dangerous deceits”’ to state very 
briefly some reasons for the rejection of the evolutionary 
hypothesis ? (1) New species have not, as a matter of fact, 
been proved to arise ; (2) Missing links have not been indubit- 
ably found ; (3) In the case as it affects man no savage tribe 
has ever been known to raise itself without contact with 
higher civilization. Therefore savagery in man is not a 
primitive condition but one of degeneration. 
also that evolution is a word used with very various connota- 
tions. And it is perhaps not too much to say that the term 
has so much altered its meaning since Darwin's day that it 
has already approximated much more closely to the idea of 
creation. 

With regard to the Bishop of Birmingham, I would observe 
that during all the time in which he has been assailing the 
doctrine of the inerrancy of Scripture not very much has been 
said. But because he has expressed himself frankly with 
regard to the doctrine of transubstantiation there are these 
vehement public protests and he is blamed even by the 
Spectator. Which is a pity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Russe. 

St. Peter's Vicarage, Southborough, 

Tunbridge Wells, 


I would remark 


HIOWDEN. 


THE SLUMS OF WESTMINSTER 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,—In reference to your article in last week's Spectator on 
the Joint Report of the Westminster Housing and Public 
Health Committee, may I comment very briefly upon the 
statement that one penny in the pound on the rates would 
inflict hardship on the poorer working-class tenants ? 

Let us suppose, for argument’s sake, that a typical cight- 
roomed tenement house in a poor-class street in Westminster 
is rated at the extraordinarily high figure of £60, (In St. 
Pancras it would be from £25 to £30.) One penny in the £ 
on £60 is 5s. a year. Suppose there are three tenants in the 
house (there are more likely to be four), they will pay 1s. 84. 
a year each, or two-fifths of a penny a week, in thcir rent. 
It is unlikely that the rateable assessment of the house will 
be anything like as much as £60. The poorer working-class 
tenants will pay from }d. or less to 3d. a week for this rate. 
Does the Westminster Council really mean that the infliction 
of this hardship is one of the chief reasons why it fails to levy 
the penny housing rate ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

IRENE T. Barcray, Surveyor. 

96, Seymour Street, N.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Srreravon.]} 
Sin,—-The Westminster City Council, in a Report which pur- 
ports being a reply to the “ Survey on Housing Conditions in 
the Victoria Ward. Westminster,” issued by the Westminste: 
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Survey Group, and to your criticism of the Council's inactivity 
on the matter of housing, has sought to take refuge in, among 
other things, an attack on the building trades. 

This is the usual resort of an inept and reactionary local 
authority, and as such, would not greatly disturb us who are 
workers in the industry, but in vour article dealing with the 
questi n in this week's issue (page 645: ‘ Much of what the 
Joint Report says about the difliculties created by the building 
trade may be true“) vou seem to accept it as a serious factor 
jn the case. 

The Spectator has a well-deserved reputation among all 
classes for its breadth of outlook and fairness in controversy, 
and therefore I would regret that weight should be given in 
its columns to any such statement; hence my 
troubling vou on the matter. With regard to the allegation 
that the building trades (1 am, of course, speaking only for 
the operatives) are creating difliculties in the matter of housing 
progress in all its phases, this has only to be impartially 
On the contrary, 


reason for 


examined to be found absolutely incorrect. 
the operatives, through their organizations and in conjunction 
with the employers in the industry, have done, and are doing, 
ever\ thing possible to assist in the provision of decent homes 
for the people, of whom we are a part. From 1924, when the 
industry was called into consultation by the Government, 
every effort has been made to ensure that nothing shall stand 
in the way of this object. Thousands of additional appren- 
tices and adults have been brought in and are being trained to 
meet the present need, even although we recognize the danger 
which is already apparent, that in the near future we may have 
unemployment to as great an extent as in past times. The 
¢x-Minister of Health and the present Minister have acknow- 
ledged the assistance received from the industry. Numerous 
local authorities are co-operation with 
mittees of the Industry (known as * Local Building Industry 
) and have paid unsolicited testimony to the 


working in Com- 
Committees ~ 
aid rendered them in their attempts to deal with this pressing 
problem. The Spectator itself pays tribute in the current 
issue (page 642). You write: ‘In spite of the presence of 
this peculiar incentive [hurrying to get the 
cannot help feeling proud of what can be done by a much 
abused industry when it really works * all out. The proof 
is plain enough that there are no housing problems, of what- 
ever sort, in this country which cannot be successfully tackled.” 


subsidy] one 


The operatives have not sought, to their own advantage, to 
exploit the need of their fellows. In the last six years, reduc- 
tions in wages amounting to as much as 30 per cent. have 
been sutfered by the building workers, and they have during 
the last two or three years, when it might have been possible 
to obtain higher rates, refrained from doing so. 

The popular idea as to the wages paid in our industry is 
It is usually thought that a regular wage of 
Is. Sd. an hour (which, by the way, is an * A” grade rate and 
the highest with the exception of London and Liverpool) for 
forty-four or forty-six hours a week, is paid irrespective of 
circumstances, for fifty-two weeks in a year. The outlook for 
Taking all the 
nature of the 
work, holidays, sickness, &c. (no payment is made to a worker 


somewhat hazy. 


the building worker is, however, not so rosy. 
circumstances into consideration, such as the 


absent on account of illness, holidays, or for any other reason), 
and, finally, having regard to climatic conditions, such as 
have been prevalent this vear, under which.men, through no 
fault of their own, are ~ stood off,” then the total wage for 
the vear is a very meagre one indeed. 
have valuable kits of tools to provide and replace at their own 
cost. so that altogether the actual earnings of the building 
worker are not popularly known. 


Again, some. workers 


Let me assure you and your readers that the operatives in 
the building industry are willing and anxious to join with all 
men and women of goodwill in the great endeavour to meet 
the needs of the community in this vital enterprise. 
us would like to see realized the ideal of Industry organized 
for Public Service. In regard to housing, a step has been 
made in that direction, and our services are at the disposal of 
the Westminster City Council or of any. other authority when 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Some of 


they realize their clear duty in this connexion. 
Tuos. Barron, 


National Federation of Building Trades Operatives, 
Federal House, Cedars Road, London, S.W. 4. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,— May T congratulate you on the splendid way you are 
insisting on the truth about the slums of Westminster? As.a 
the Westminster Committee of C.C.HLF., St. 
Gabriel's School care committee, and honorary secretary of 
St. James's Park open-air class, I have to do a good bit of 
Visiting in all the streets vou mention. and agree with every- 
thing vou say about them. 


member of 


There is a boy of twelve in the open-air class who shares a 
room with his parents and five other children. For this tiny 
rvom, their only one for living in all day aswell, they pay 
6s. 1d. a week. This is in Horseferry Road, Marsham Street 
end, and not seven minutes’ walk from the Abbey. 

Another family consist of three grown-ups and five childre 
in two tiny rooms. These are only two cases of many. You 
may be interested to know that the open-air class in St. 
James's Park is to continue during the winter for the first time. 
It has only been a summer school up till now. -I am, Sir, &e., 

Epitu H. Sasinspury, 

63 Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 2, 


MODERN INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Spucrsxvor.| 


Sin. In my letter on the 
the Spectator of July 16th, 


above subject which appeared in 
I regret that my word * Babus” 
should have been read by you in three places as * babies.” 
I said: “India cannot be *Babus >" not 
* babies.” The general sense of the phrase was, however, 
not seriously disturbed, as the two words, in their accepted 
senses, have a certain aflinity familiar to all who know India. 


ruled by 


It is true that I ignored Asoka when discussing the ability 
of the peoples of India to rule themselves, for among these 
peoples I naturally included the Mussulmans. My 
must, therefore, be taken as applying from the date of the 


words 


Mahommedan conquest. 

It must be clear that had invasion not followed invasion, 
and had India been one united people, a very great pait of 
the difliculties of the present situation would not exist. 

In a country which has a divided population with each 
fraction at enmity with others, the ideal form of rule is the 
despotic, unselfish, and impartial one of a Government drawn 
from contestants, but from an 
inditferent to the rights and wrongs of the dispute : 
itself to keeping the peace and enforcing justice and progress. 


none of the outside race 


confining 


This is the Government that India had before the Reforms. 

As the people are still divided, any modification of this 
system must have as an object the division of Government 
among each fraction in an amount commensurate with its 
importance. In practice this object is unattainable. Swaraj 
at present would result in one fraction attempting to rule the 
others. They would fail, for in party government it is courting 
disaster to have party divisions on racial or religious lines. 

Though I concur, therefore, with remark that a 
ruling class will be produced by the experience of ruling, 
I fail to see how the experience is to be gained without 
endangering the country. -I Sir, «c., in Ms 


your 


aim, 


A LIFE OF SIR CHARLES WARREN 
[To the Editor of the Seecraton.| 

Sin, --I have been asked to collect material with a view to o 
publication of a Life and Letters of my father-in-law, the late 
General Sir Charles Warren. May I appeal for assistance to 
any persons who possess letters or are in a position to contri- 
bute reminiscences illustrative of his long public career, 
assistance which would be most gratefully acknowledged ? 
All the documents, which would, it is to be hoped, illustrate 
such services as Palestine exploration, the fortification of 
Gibraltar, the several South African expeditions, the punish- 
ment of the murderers of Professor Palmer, and the Com- 
missionership of the Metropolitan Police, would be treated with 
copies would be made and the originals would 
I am, Sir, &ce.., 

WATKIN WILLIAMS. 
The Rectory, Drayton St, Leonard, Wallingford. 


the utmost care ; 
be duly returned to their owners, 
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A LEAGUE OF NATIONS PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of the Specaator.] 

Sirn,—In the Spectator of October Ist you say: “It is 
universally acknowledged that Germany has leaped into a 
prominent position in the League. And this has been done 
though Germany is a disarmed country—surely a remarkable 
fact which ought to make us all think furiously.” I have 
thought furiously and I hope many other readers of the 
Spectator have thought furiously too. 

How long is Germany to remain disarmed ? Ten, twenty, 
thirty years? And what is going to happen eventually ? 
Will Germany be allowed to increase her armaments up to the 
level of the other Great Powers or will the other Great Powers 
reduce their armaments to the level of Germany? As long 
as Great Britain refuses to sign the “ optional clause” it is 
presumed that she claims the right to be her own judge in some 
kinds of disputes. And, so long as she claims this right, 
it is obviously necessary for her to maintain sufficient armed 
forces to enforce this right. The Assembly unanimously 
passed a resolution that all aggressive wars are prohibited. 
If Great Britain ratifies this and at the same time does not sign 
the optional clause, if a dispute arises and if Great Britain 
refuses to submit the dispute to arbitration or judicial settle- 
ment, what will Great Britain do then? Will she use her 
armed forces to enforce her own judgment in the dispute ? 
And, if so, will that be an aggressive war? It really does seem 
that Great Britain ought to sign the “ optional clause.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., J.D. ALLEN, 

Rear-Admiral (retired). 

Red Cottage, St. Albans. 


“PAUL I.’’ 
[To the Edilor of the Srrecrator.] 

Sir,—I am interested to note the exception taken by your 
correspondent, Mr. Guy Locock, to my use of the word 
** melodramatic ” in connexion with Paul I. If he will refer 
to the text of my criticism he will see that, far from calling 
the piece a mclodrama, I merely state that “it is frankly 
melodramatic in treatment,” a very different assertion, as 
he must, I think, agree. He also expresses a wish to know what 
I understand by ** melodrama.” <A standard dictionary defines 
this clearly and concisely—‘** A dramatic piece characterized 
by sensational incidents and violent appeals to the senses.” 
Melodramatic—* of a nature pertaining to melodrama.” His 
comment that Paul J., if a melodrama, is also history, is 
somewhat besides the point. Does he realize that such a 
simple theme as ** Humpty Dumpty ” could be interpreted 
on the stage in numerous ways—farcically, pathetically, 
dramatically and melodramatically, and that all these modes 
of representation would lie entirely in the hands of the play- 
wright and producer, and not in the bald facts of the tale ? 

As regards his second criticism, I can only show him the 
programme exactly as it was handed to me on the second 
night of the production, a fact for which my companion can 
vouch. It contains no résumé whatever of Paul I.’s previous 
life. In any case, should not a play be complete in itself, and 
entirely independent of the accidental knowledge or ignorance 
of members of the audience ? Could the last scene of Hamlet, 
for instance, be considered by itself a satisfying play on the 
ground that the majority of people must be conversant with 
all that has previously taken place ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. W. 


REFORMED SPELLING 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sm,-— During a recent short visit in the U.S.A. to friends who 
have retained such connexion with their French origin as to 
speak little else but their mother-tongue in the family circle, 
I was drawn into the time-worn discussion of a phonetic 
spelling of English. Such arguments rarely serve any practical 
purpose, as we well know, but a point of interest did arise 
in this case when, in reply to a query as to their opinion of the 
spelling of French, my friends volunteered the statement that 
the French Academy in Paris was engaged in the preparation 
of a simplified spelling. May I inquire if this statement is 
correct and, if so, with what success has the revision met ? 
One has heard that the equivalent authority in Madrid 
has made, from time to time, revision in the Academic spelling 


of certain Spanish words ;_ but, from my experience in Jt} 
Spain and South America, faults by presumably well-educate, 
people of these countries are noticeably common in spite of 
the fact that the spelling of Spanish is almost perfectly 
phonetic. Public official notices—to give but one example ~ 
are not infrequently issued with misspelt words, though) {he 
usual errors seem due to a close similarity in the pronunciation 
of certain letters or of combinations of letters. 
mispronunciation in these cases accounts for the mistakes, 
and from that fact one might deduce that phonetic spelling 
is not such a sure remedy as many people maintain. [| am, 
Sir, &c., R. H. M. M. 


Primary 


Bolivia, S. America. 

[It is true that the French Academy in Paris is engaged in 
a revision of spelling. This, however, is with a view to 
complete modernization of the language, and does not neces. 
sarily mean that werds spelt in a new way will be spelt ina 
simpler way.—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE DEPARTMENT OF OVERSEAS TRADE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—-The Department of Overseas Trade is maintained 


although, by the way, it was to be abolished 
to give information which may 


at a heavy cost 
in the name of economy 
increase our export trade. 

I was asked the other day, by a friend in the North, to 
get some information from the Department about the 
conditions under which certain British manufactures could 
be marketed in America. I was received politely and, afte 
some delay, was assured that the information was available 
and would be sent to me. Next day, however, I was told 
that the information could not be given to me, as the Depart- 
ment, under a recent regulation, would only deal with 
principals. 

My friend in the North will, therefore, have to enter into 
a Iengthy correspondence, such as departmental officials 
love, and will have to wait wecks for the information which 
he urgently needed and which he could have had, through 
me, in two days. And yet the Department, I am told, 
wonders why its services are not invoked more often and 
why most business men ignore it completely.—I am, Sir, &c, 

W. B. 


A MYSTERIOUS SPIDER 
[To the Editor of the Srecraton.] 


Sm,-—I should be grateful if any of your readers could kindly 
explain to me the mysterious behaviour of a spider in my 
kitchen. About eight days ago, I found hanging in the middle 
of the room 4} feet from the ceiling and suspended by an 
invisible thread, a Palm Sunday cross 3 inches by 1} inches. 

There was a spider somewhere on the ceiling but not over 
the cross. ‘The maids declare they never possessed the cross, 
and as the kitchen is turned out once a week and cleaned 
every day, how did it come there? Also how did the spider 
drag it to the ceiling and across the ceiling before letting it 
down ? It still hangs where we found it on October 10th 
and we shall leave it as it is, till it comes down of itsclf.- 
I am, Sir, &e., May E. Bralruwa!rE. 

Brook House, 

Long Melford. 


THE REV. H. WILFORD OF ALBERTA 
[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 
Sir,—For several years past some unknown friend has sent 
me the Spectator to my home in Calgary, Alberta. I have left 
Canada and returned to England and am very anxious to 
let my kind friend know. The Spectator now arrives every 
week, being sent back from Canada, and, of course, this 
means I get it very late. I shall be grateful if you will help 
me in this matter by inserting the following :— 

* The Rev. H. H. Wilford of 1801 33rd Avenue, Calgary; 
Alberta, desires to thank very much the sender of the Spectator 
and to say that his new address is Treleigh Vicarage, Redruth, 
Cornwall. He hopes he may still have the paper.’’—I am, 
Sir, &e., Horace H. WILrorD,. 
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fr is true that in his address last week to the Central 
(ouncil of the Economic League the Chairman of Lloyds 

















Bank, Mr. J. Beaumont Pease, dealt very directly with 


Socialist propaganda in favour of the nationalizing of 


banks and of State contro! of currency and monetary 
wliey generally. It would, however, I think, be less 
than just to Mr. Pease to describe his address as a mere 
qunter-attack, for while repelling certain charges levied 
wy Socialist critics against our banking system he was at 
gme pains to demonstrate in very clear fashion some of 
the elementary principles upon which that system is 
founded. 
Mere Controversy Use.kss, 

And this is undoubtedly an important point to be 
kept in mind by all who desire to see the zeal of the 
ylitical and financial ** reformer” tempered with the 
lseretion which is necessary for social, political, or 
inancial safety. There is always a tendency to repel 
tack by counter-attack, but it is well perhaps to re- 
wmber that just as there is nothing constructive in mere 
“attack,” so, often, there is nothing helpful in mere 
wnter-attack, where the measure of success seems 
wainly to depend upon the greatest vigour of language 
ithe part of the combatants. Especially, I think, should 
this point be borne in mind when dealing with attacks 
pn the banking or the capitalist system, because of the 
morance which exists concerning those systems on the 
wrt of the great mass of the community. When these 
ystems are attacked the first and perhaps the natural 
lsposition is to proclaim the dire results which would 
bllow if the onslaught were to be successful. Something 
hse, however, is required, in view of the ignorance I have 
werred to-——namely, a clear and simple demonstration 
ithe actual benefits resulting from existing systems and 
nethods which have been challenged. Moreover, this 
an of convineing by demonstration has the further 
vantage that it tends to reveal any imperfections in 
Misting systems and methods which may call for atten- 
ton without necessarily involving those drastic schemes 
hi the Socialist reformer. 











SEEKING THE Facts. 

In the present Supplement to the Spectator will be 
bund an article by Mr. Frank Morris dealing with 
ational and Banking Credit and the vital distinction 
ktween them, while an article by Mr. Norman Crump, 
beading for greater “ information” in bankers’ balance 
leets, will demonstrate, if demonstration were needed, 
lat these pages constitute no special brief for the banker. 
Hour many difficult and post-War problems it is a fair 
id just appreciation of the facts which is required if 
ud and honest solutions are to be obtained, and at 
« risk of being elementary I would like to express in 
tty simple language some of the thoughts which arise 
m Mr, Beaumont Pease’s speech last week concerning 
hikers of to-day, though I would apologize to the 
mairman of Lloyds Bank for any impairment of the 
imirable points made by him which may result from 
¢ elementary character of this article. 

There were two points in particular in Mr. Pease’s 
idress to which I will direct attention. The first was 
‘ defence of the three “ culprits” (the Government, 
te Bank of England, and the Joint Stock Banks) respon- 
ble for the conduct of our banking and currency systems, 
lich are ofttimes the subject of attacks, and the second 
s his brief but suggestive exposition of the real functions 
[the banker. I shall deal with the points somewhat in 
ker reverse order, 


The Duties and Responsibilities of the Banker 


ELEMENTARY TRUTHS. 

I suppose that if any ordinary individual, whether 
Socialist or Capitalist it matters not, were asked to 
explain why some particular Savings Club or Friendly 
Society had succeeded in accumulating large sums, he 
would readily admit that the result was due to a recog- 
nition by its supporters of three main facts—namely the 
trustworthiness of the Society, the benefits offered, and 
the sound conduct of its business. Doubtless there have 
been occasions when the cause may have been attributable 
to only the second of these three considerations, with 
the usual result, however, that when the other two have 
been lacking disaster and a shock to confidence has 
followed. Nor, of course, have the records of British 
banking been entirely free from failures due to a neglect 
of the two essentials, but these have been the exception, 
and the great progress made by the banks, the deposits 
which have accumulated, constitute the best testimony 
to the usefulness of the work which they have performed, 
and the confidence they have won. 


BANKER AND THE DEPOSITOR. 


Let us probe a little more closely the broad principles 
of deposit banking, not so much with a desire to demon- 
strate the lack of wisdom and foresight shown in the 
Socialists’ challenge, as to determine precisely how the 
present system has benefited the community and upon 
what foundations our banking system rests. We shall 
then be better able to judge the part played by Govern- 
ments and by the Bank of England. 

Needless to say that the depositing of spare cash with 
a bank is a purely voluntary action on the part of the 
depositor, prompted no doubt by desire to secure the con- 
venience offered by a banking account, whether in the 
shape of interest on deposits, the use of the cheque book, 
the obtaining of occasional loans, or other services. The 
first consideration, however, is safety, and the contract 
between the banker and the customer in the matter of 
all deposits except those made for fixed periods is that 
the banker shall give back the whole or any part on 
demand. Of course, just as insurance is based upon the 
knowledge that the mortality of the whole of the insured 
cannot possibly occur at any one moment, so the banker 
“an rely pretty accurately upon the average daily require- 
ments of the customer. Not onty, however, is the banker 
inspired to extreme prudence by the knowledge of his 
contract, but he knows that even any suspicion by the 
public of imprudence on his part may quickly result in 
the “average”? demand changing into the wholesale 
withdrawal. 

PrivATE OWNERSHIP. 

Those Socialists, therefore, who challenge banking 
methods and wish to dictate the manner and terms 
upon which depositors’ money should be used appear 
to overlook two vital points, to both of which Mr. Pease 
drew attention last week. One is this primary duty of 
the banker to the customer to safeguard the deposits, 
and the other is the voluntary character of the deposits. 
These deposits—so long as the law of private ownership 
continues—are not the property of the State but of the 
individual, and the individual has a right to say to whom 
he will entrust his liquid capital. Up to the present he 
has found it to his own interests and to the interests of 
the country—as we shall see in a moment—to utilize our 
existing banking system, and the extent of our banking 
deposits is evidence of the confidence disnlaved. 
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How Deposits Aare Usep. 

Under our banking system, however, it is not only the 
depositor who benefits either by interest or banking 
facilities, but the country as a whole. Directly or in- 
directly, the use made by the banker of the deposits 
entrusted to him ministers to trade and general financial 
activity. Much of the growth in deposits already referred 
to is the result of loans made by the banks, which, even 
after they have been repaid, leave a net increase owing to 
the business which has been stimulated by the advances. 
Again, even when it is a question conceivably of foreign 
loans which have been aided by banking facilities, expe- 
rience has shown that sooner or later—and_ probably 
sooner—our exports are stimulated by purchases on the 
part either of the actual borrowing countries or on the 
part of other countries who have benefited indirectly 
thereby. And the safety of such advances is almost 
invariably secured by their having been made on sound 
banking principles with adequate security. 


“ SAFETY ” OF THE STATE, 

But, an objector will urge, do you seriously assert that 
when it comes to a question of safety, the private 
banking system is to be regarded as safer than the State ? 
The answer is unquestionably in the affirmative, and a 
moment’s consideration should, I think, justify the 
assertion. 

When I say that a sound system of private banking 
offers greater protection than control of the deposits of 
the country by the State, I am not thinking of a situation 
where John Smith, the depositor, one day finds that the 
State refuses to meet his withdrawal of £50 or whatever 
may be the amount due. What I should be afraid of is 
that under a system of State control it might be that when 
the £50 was withdrawn it might not prove to be of the 
equivalent value of the £50 originally deposited. If the 
State pursued precisely the same course as that adopted 
by the banks of to-day the fear would probably not be 
justified, but in that case there would be no motive in the 
Socialist desire for control. Confessedly that desire is 
to add to the State the power not only further to tax 
wealth but to control the liquid resources of the country, 
as expressed in banking deposits, and apply some portion 
to further social outlays which are not usually found 
to be of a reproductive character. Such a policy would, 
of course, lead to inflation and high prices and would 
constitute severe taxation of a hidden character, so 
that it would be found that while the original £50 
deposited might be forthcoming in paper, its purchasing 
power—which is what matters to the depositor—would 
have diminished enormously, 


LessONS FROM THE WAR. 

But, some one will say, have we not in the War years 
and those immediately following experienced something 
like this even under our present banking system? The 
answer, of course, is in the affirmative. Without actually 
controlling or appropriating banking deposits the claims 
of the War were such that Government borrowing 
amounted almost to a claim upon a large proportion of the 
liquid wealth of the country, and inflation proceeded to 
such lengths that the purchasing power of the £ depre- 
ciated enormously, and many of those sound rules of 
banking and finance were temporarily abandoned under 
the strain of war demands. Not only in this but in other 
countries the State for a time usurped banking power and 
authority, which, though justified while the War was 
proceeding, made the task of recovery after the War a 
difficult and painful one, difficult in all countries, but most 
difficult and most painful in those countries where the 
sound laws of currency were most abused and where 
reluctance was shown in relinquishing the power wrested 
temporarily from the central banks and the private bank- 
ing institutions. 


GetTinc Back To SAFETY. 

Under the lead of the Bank of England, backed by the 
Treasury, this country led the way in a gradual return 
to sounder conditions, both as regards currency and 
banking freedom and a return to the gold standard, with 
incalculable benefit to the community. It is quite true 
that in the lowering of commodity prices disturbances 


which always follow a period of inflation were experience 
but there can be no question that the benefits resultiy, 
from the fall in the price of foodstuffs and raw materi), 
imported have materially offset the admitted inconyey). 
ences. Confidence and a gradual improvement in trade ay, 
now being stimulated, not by increased control of finan, 
and industry by the State, but by the gradual diminishj, 
of such control, and the reason, so far as banking and 
finance is concerned, is because under sound curreney 
and banking laws outside the control of Governmens 





an automatic check is imposed upon the inflationary 
tendencies which experience has shown are common tj 
almost all Governments. 

NATURE OF THE SAFEGUARDS. 

If the control of banking and currency were to rest jy 
the hands of the Government, it is clear that politic, 
policy and expediency would be the motive forces operat. 
ing, whether that Government were Socialistic or (Coy. 
servative, and banking and finance could never flourish 
under such uncertainties, the more so when it is rem¢ 
bered that the country is now bereft even of a strong 
Second Chamber acting asa check upon hasty and unwiy 
legislation. It must be clear, I think, to all impartial 
observers that banking and finance require to be con. 
pletely removed from political influences, so that efliciency 
and soundness shall be the one ruling principle, Exye. 
rience throughout all countries has shown that this end 
can best be secured by entrusting to the Central Bank of 
the country the power of regulating currency and credit, 
with full liberty to the other banks, subject, of course, to 
the banking and currency regulations themselves. The 
one direction in which the power of the State is required 
is to examine from time to time the working of the 
banking and currency system as a whole, and, should th 
result of expert inquiry demonstrate conclusively that 
modifications in the law are required, to carry the same 
into effect to see that the requirements are duly observed, 
This, in fact, is the system under which we have been 
working for many generations, and—subject to dis. 
arrangement of details occasioned by the War—ate 
working to-day. 

SomME BANKING TrIUMPHS. 

I shall hope on some other occasion in the near future 
to return to the subject matter of Mr. Pease’s speech, in 
which he demonstrated the services which had beea 
performed within recent years by the three * culprits "— 
the Government, the Bank of England, and the Joiut 
Stock banks in co-operation—in the restoration of sounder 
conditions following the period of deflation. Meanwhile, 
however, I suggest that those who would be inclined to 
criticize our existing banking and currency system might 
do well to quietly consider such points as the following. 
Which was the country which stood the brunt of the 
strain of the financing of the Great War, both as regards 
its own outlays and those of its Allies?) Which was the 
country taking the lead in paying its debts after the War? 
And, despite the war strain, and allowing for depression 
in certain key industries and even despite the labour 
unrest and strikes, which is the country where the rise 
in the general standard of living and comfort is most 
pronounced at the present day The answer is Great 
Britain, and that just as her financial power, which 
enabled her to stand the shock and strain of war in 191, 
was achieved by a sound banking and commercial system 
untrammelled by State control, so in the future, whatever 
may be needed by way of modernizing and perfecting 
those systems, it is along those lines and not along the 
line of State ownership and control that we may look for 
progress. At the present moment industries in_ the 
country are still handicapped by the heavy weight of 
taxation. This, in its turn, is due to the fact that even 
under a Conservative administration, it seems vain to 
hope for real economy in the National Expenditure. 
These are conditions, of course, which the banker is 
unable to alter or restrain, but it is reassuring to know 
that resentment of the taxation constitutes at least some 
slight restraint on State prodigality. Much of this 
restraint would be removed if through a process of national- 
izing banks the liquid resources of the community were 
actually controlled by the State. 

Artnur W, Kippy. 
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Bankers’ 


Balance Sheets 


Should Fuller Details be Given ? 


two of the great requirements of traders to-day are 
facts and the ability to appreciate and use them. Until 
a few years ago, merchants and manufacturers alike 
were working “in the dark,” and in the less intense 
davs of pre-War commerce such rough-and-ready 
methods could be pursued without much risk. To-day 
the position is changed. A trader needs to know full 
details as to the purchasing power of various markets, 
of the productive capacity of various industries, and, 
jn addition, to have at his command data which will 
enable him or his scientific advisers to gauge the future 
course of business. 

Much of this we are acquiring. We have in England 
a septennial census of production, though from its very 
complexity it follows that results are several years late 
in appearing. We also have an annual estimate of our 
foreign trade balance, about which more will be said 
later. What we lack is firstly a census of consumption 
or of potential consumption, and this we must probably 
continue to lack, largely because of the insufficient 
information in bank balance sheets. 

This is probably at the bottom of much of the criticisms 
to which the banks are subject to-day. Most of the 
attacks upon them are beside the point, and to others the 
banker can well reply that his first duty is to keep secret 
the affairs of his customers. For all that, there is little 
doubt that much illuminating detail is not only compiled 
to-day for the guidance of the bank managements them- 
selves, but which could also be published without any 
breach of confidence whatsoever. 


The late Dr. Walter Leaf devoted one chapter of his 
little book on banking to the analysis of a bank balance 
shect. He naturally regarded it from the standpoint 
of a bank chairman, and if we attempt to cover much the 
same ground it is because a second survey, even though 
far less authoritative, may yet have value if conducted 
in a detached spirit. To give the main headings, a bank’s 
liabilities consist of capital, deposits, and 
acceptances. Its assets comprise cash, short money, 
bills, investments, advances, premises, and the per 
contra entry to acceptances. This is the usual form 
adopted by the clearing banks, with the addition of 
two minor items relating to ‘* cheques in course of collec. 
tion” and “ investments in affiliated banks.” 


reserves, 


RESERVES. 

To consider these item by item little need be said 
regarding capital, as full details are already afforded. As 
regards “reserves”? more can be said. The published 
figures are clearly artificial, as is shown by the fact that 
last August, three of the leading banks all had reserve 
funds exactly equal to their paid-up capital, while to 
continue this remarkable coincidence another one showed 
a reserve fund of exactly ten millions. It is common 
knowledge that every bank has huge hidden reserves. 

Up to a point the banks must have the support of 
every thinking man. The modern British banker is in 
a position of peculiar responsibility. He owes it to his 
customers to maintain their deposits ina state of absolute 
security, and he owes it to the country to lend up to the 
limit of his resources. Faced with this dilemma, it is 
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only common prudence for him to keep something up his 
sleeve, and to make generous allowance for contingencies, 
for doubtful debts, depreciating investments and wasting 
assets. Nor can he be exactly blamed for keeping this 
provision a close secret. Were the clearing banks to 
announce to-morrow the exact size of their total reserves, 
there would probably be protests from the trading 
comunity that they were being starved of money 
by the banks, and it would be impossible to convince 
people that the banks were bound to carry these large 
reserves aS a simple act of prudence and justice to their 
customers. Few people to-day realize even the elementary 
fact that when a bank restricts eredit, the first to suffer 
are its own profits. 

This is roughly the bank’s case, and it is in the main 
unanswerable. The weak point in it would seem to be 
that all these reserves are included in the next item in 
the balance sheet, namely “ current, deposit, and other 
accounts.” Here two things must be said. The first, 
which does not only apply to banks, is that it is bad 
accounting practice to include under one heading internal 
and external liabilities. Secondly, there is a general 
belief that this item represents, with currency, the total 
of money in the hands of the public. This belief is 
clearly erroneous. The item represents (a) money 
lodged on current account ; (b) money lodged on deposit 
account; and (¢c) the banks’ inner reserves, suspense 
accounts, &c, 


DievictLries Or SEPARATION, 


It would be a great help if the banks would separate 
out these three items. A comparison of current accounts 
with bank clearings would be a fair guide to the fluidity 
of money at any moment. A knowledge of the amount 
m time deposit would be a rough guide to the amount 
f money potentially available for investment. It 
would be possible to trace the effect of a rise or fall in 
deposit rate, and to obtain a new key to the fluctuations 
in gilt-edged stocks. Unfortunately, the banks could not 
give these figures without revealing their inner or hidden 
reserves, and there the matter must be left. 


Bankinc Assets. 


Turning to “ assets,” there is much that can profitably 
be said. Take first * coin, bank and currency notes, and 
balances with the Bank of England.” Is there any reason 
why each of these four items should not be shown 
separately ?. The advantages would be immeasurable. 
The world would know exactly what amount of the 
currency issued was actually in the hands of the public, 
and exactly what amount was retained by the banks 
and so formed the basis of credit. Furthermore, it 
would be possible to analyse that mysterious item “ other 
deposits in the Bank of England Return, and to tell 
how far that represented bank balances and how far 
market resources. 

Put another way, the foundation of our credit system 
isgold. The next layer is two-fold, consisting of (a) gold 
behind the bank and currency notes, and (b) gold, silver 
and bank-notes in the banking department of the Bank 
of England. The next layer is again two-fold, being 
(a) the bank and currency note issues, and (b) “ other 
deposits at the bank. Then we reach a partial union, 
in the form of the joint-stock banks’ “ coin, bank and 
currency notes, and balances with the Bank of England.” 
This brings us to the final or surface layer, which is 
(a) coin and notes in the hands of the public, and (b) 
deposit and current accounts at the banks. Now with 
oe or two fortuitous exceptions the size of all these 
items is purely a matter of guess-work, and this is the 
cause of much loose thinking and controversy. Clearly, 
accurate knowledge of this. kind should be available to 
all those who have to shape financial or economic policy, 

The next item, “money at call or short notice,” 
represents (¢) loans to bill-brokers and discount houses, 
to finance the purchases of bills ; and (b) loans to stock- 
brokers in connection with the carrying-over of stock for 
their clients. Here then is a clear case for separation. 
Bills represent trade, profit and loss. Stocks represent 
livestment and capital. A point of minor importance, 
but one that will appeal to a large section of the public, 


is that if Stock Exchange loans were shown separately, 
it would be possible to tell if an unhealthy bull position 
was growing up. In view of the present boom in certain 
industrials, such information would be invaluable at the 
present moment. 

* Bills discounted” represents (a) Treasury Bills; 
(b) bills drawn in connection with inland trade; and 
(c) foreiga trade bills. Here again it is difficult to see 
any argument against showing these items separately, 
while if this were done it would reveal to the country much 
interesting information. For example, we could tell 
what proportion of outstanding Treasury Bills were 
held by the banks. We could form some idea of the 
extent of the decline in the use of the bill as a medium 
for financing home trade, and in general obtain another 
valuable index as to the course of trade. 

INVESTMENTS AND Loans, 

Little need be said about “ Investments,’ now that 
banks separate out their holdings in affiliated institutions. 
The only point that might be made is that it would be of 
some interest if short- and long-dated stock could be 
separated out. This, of course, would involve an awkward 
question of definition, and in any case the point is of 
minor importance. 

As regards “ Advances,” Mr. Beaumont Pease gave a 
very fine lead at last February’s annual meeting of 
Lloyds Bank. There are three main divisions that are 
really required, these being (a) producers’ loans, repre- 
senting loans to industry and agriculture ; () consumers’ 
loans, covering the mass of money lent on over-draft to 
professional men and, in short, the general public; and 
(c) money lent to the public to finance Stock Exchange 
transactions. If such information were forthcoming, 
it could form the basis of much valuable work on the 
vital questions of the outlook for trade and securities. 
It would incidentally get rid of an idea prevalent in some 
Labour circles, that the banks finance manufacturers 
to the point of over-production, but do nothing to 
finance the consumption of goods as they are produced, 
Whether either function is a proper one for the banks is 
another story. The only relevant point is whether such 
a subdivision could be carried out, and it must be admitted 
that there are grave practical difficulties. Inasmuch as 
no one borrows money except to spend, it follows that 
in one sense all loans are consumers’ loans, atid in any 
case a banker cannot be asked to carry out too rigid 
an inquisition into the objects to which his customer 
intends to devote his advance. 

Bank premises are notorious. Their undervaluation 
constitutes another hidden reserve, and in this respect 
bankers are probably incorrigible. 

Tue Trapy BaLance. 

This completes the balance sheet. There are three 
other points that may be made in conclusion. First, 
could we not have a periodic return of “ total debits to 
customers’ accounts.”” The clearing house returns are 
necessarily incomplete; they exclude all cheques that 
are cleared internally, or through “ walks,’ besides 
provincial clearings which are published separately, and 
a total figure of money circulating would be extra- 
ordinarily useful. Secondly, could the banks help us, 
without undue labour or a breach of confidence, to a 
closer estimate of our real balance of overseas trade ? 
Most foreign coupons, dividends, &c., pass through their 
hands, and they must have much relevant information 
at their command. Finally, could all banks conform to 
the practice of the clearing banks and issue monthly 
balance sheets in a prescribed form ? 

We have purposely set out the ideal bank balance 
sheet, and have tried to keep in mind the practical 
difficulties. These we know are many, and we cannot 
expect our banks to undertake too heavy a task in the 
cause of economic knowledge, nor to betray the confidence 
placed in them by their customers. What we do ask 
is that they should realize that there is a pulsic need for 
this information, and that they should do their best 
either to meet this demand or to explain why they 
cannot. The last thing the public want N% to insist on 
any step that would prejudice their safety. 

NorMAN CRUMP. 
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“* National Credit’ 


‘ 


Jam well aware that any mention of that “intangible” 
subject, Currency and Credit, usually. results in a cold 
shiver down the backs of even the most 
readers. That eminent economist the late Professor 
Wicksteed went so far as to write : “ The most experienced 
scalers of the alpine heights of speculation in the currency 
have constantly to steady their heads in these regions 
of discussion—the novice is almost certain to be the victim 
of aggravated vertigo.” This perhaps is an exaggeration, 
and we have learned a good deal in recent years, but in 
any ease, in these days of Socialist propaganda, reinforced 
by all the weapons of class prejudice and_ plausible, 
albeit false analogies, it is worth while, I think, to 
draw attention to a fundamental fallacy which underlies 
one of the main planks of the Labour-Socialist Party. 
CONTROLLING CREDIT, 

I refer to the claim for the nationalization of Banking, 
which of course involves, or otherwise the proposed 
change would be useless, the control of Credit. Indeed, 
no secret is made of this objective, and it is justitied 
on the apparently reasonable but essentially fallacious 
ground that the ** credit’? Banks deal in is National 
cedit, and therefore ex hypothesi should be the subject 
of Government control. It need hardly be pointed out 
that even if that claim could be substantiated, it by 
no means follows that Government officials are best 
qualified to deal in and apportion that ** credit ~ which is 
the life-blood of the cconomice community, and which 
presumably calls for detailed and personal knowledge 
of men and affairs, which from the nature of the case 
would not be available to any bureaucratic organization, 
However, for the present, that particular argument is 
not material, because I offer a categorical denial to the 
caim that ‘ Bankers’ credit’ has any “* National” 
characteristic whatsoever. And here Iet me point out 
that the claim to nationalize the Banks is based on quite 
different grounds from those advanced for the nationaliza- 
tion of railways or In the latter case we 
dealing with tangible physical assets, the acquisition 
of Which by the State, although unwise for many reasons, 
is at least defensible on the same grounds which justified 
the nationalization of the Post Office, Telegraphs, and 
so forth. But the to nationalize Banking is 
definitely based on the assumed fact that the raw material 


Mines, are 


,: 
cialm 


of the industry— Credit and Curreney— Is) communal 
property both in its nature and origin. 
NATIONAL CREDIT, 


Let us analyse this argument. What is * National 
Credit °°? And has it any relation to the credit which 
many of us have to seek from time to time, with timidity 
or cffrontery as the case may be, from those forbidding 
but icily courteous custodians of other people’s money ? 
National Credit is one thing, and private credit which 
Bankers deal in is something quite different. I venture 
upon a definition, *‘* National Credit ” is the expression 
of the taxable capacity of the nation plus national 
integrity. Ifa nation, say Poland. or a town, Liverpool, 
desires a loan, the subscribers to the same consider the 
reputation of the community, or the resources of 
the Corporation, their effective’ powers of taxation in the 
one case, and the rateable capacity of the town in 
the other. These considerations govern their respective 
National and corporate credit. 

BANKING CREDIT. 

Now this definition of National Credit, if it be accepted, 
should be suflicient to differentiate it from the eredit 
Which Bankers deal in. They deal in and supply, first 
and foremost, their own credit, which is derived and based 


catholic of 


> 


Delusions 


upon, in the first instance, their private or paid-up capital, 
and, secondly, the capital which is loaned to them by their 
customers and depositors. Consider this issue in a more 
intimate form. A man in business or a private individual 
desires to buy goods from a manufacturer or retailer. 
He either buys for cash or in many cases “ on credit.” 
Would any sane person suggest that the credit which 
the retailer gives is in any sense “ National’ ? or that it 
should be the subject of control, even by the most rabid 
of Socialist Governnisuts ? The proposition has only to 
be stated to be denied. Does the credit advanced by 
the Banker differ in any fundamental from the 
credit advanced by the trader or retailer? The trader, 
it is true, trusts the borrower with and the 
Banker trusts his customer with “ money,” or a“ promise 
to pay ” which other people accept in licu of money, 
but in both cases, of the credit-giving trader or Banker, 
the essence the transaction involves trust in the 
integrity and resources of the borrower. The fact that 
as a rule the Banker requires security does not affect the 
nature of the transaction. It only means that he sells 
credit or money and security for payment in 
the same way as a Building Society advances or sells 
money or credit on the security of land or houses. All 
these are cssentially private transactions outside the 
pur iew of the State. The the State can do, or 
at least should do, is to protect the borrower, and within 
limits see to the of the Bank, the justilication 
for this interference de pe nding on the fact that Bankers’ 
credits “ circulate,” therefore, there is need to 
protect the public against an issue of * cre lit ~ without 
behind it. 


AND CURRENCY. 
no case tor the 


sense 


* ods, 


of 


takes 


most 
solvency 
and, 
sufficient assets or “* cash” 


CREDII 


So far there seems to be nationalization 


of Banks as against any other form of private activity, 


since the * National’ character of the credit dealt in 
apparently falls to the ground. At the same time it must 
be admitted that many highly trained economists do 
hold the view that “ credit’ and “ currency ” are one 


and the same thing, and that in theory at least a country 
could get on just as well with * credit,” even if no currency 
existed in the shape of gold or Treasury notes. One 
can, indeed, imagine a state of things in which evervone 
has a banking account, and all business was done by means 


of Bank entries. In that case there would be nothing 
left of ** money ” as we now think of it but the “* grin,” 
as in the well-authenticsted case of the Cat in - lice 


in Wonderland, But even if we accept the view as to 
the identity of money and credit; even if we agree 


that “ money of account ” ts the true basis of our economie 


system, as Mr. R. G. Hawtrey insists, docs that view 
afford any ground for characterizing that money or 
credit as “* National” in the sense maintained by our 


would-be social reformers ? We are accustomed to regard 
“money ” as something issued by the State, or the Bank 
of England acting under its autherity, and if credit 
and money are synonymous, which I think is a doubtful 
but arguable proposition, there would scem to be a prima 


facie case for the Socialist claim to control Banking 
institutions which create or issue “credit” if not 


“money.” 
A Point or CONTROVERSY. 

This, however, involves a misconception, 
Governments do not create money in the same way as 
Bankers create credit. All that Governments ean do, 
or rather, should do, is to authorize the issue of tokens or 
gold and silver coins or Treasury notes, in exchange for 
value received, and the assumed right of a Government 
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to issue unlimited money or eredit is based upon a 
misapprehension of where their functions begin and end. 
Js it even true that Joint Stock Bankers create credit ? 
The late Dr. Walter Leaf, shortly before his death, 
wrote a pamphlet, definitely disputing this power. 
Expert opinion on the whole was against his contention, 
although it seems to the writer that Dr. Leaf was 
technically wrong, but right from his special standpoint. 
This was, that the Bank of England, exercising the 
ultimate control of the currency and credit policy of the 
nation, really governed the credit issuing powers of the 
Banks. This is undoubtedly true within limits, and the 
fnal question arises whether the Bank of England is 
not in itself circumscribed by definite principles in the 
exercise of these powers. 
NATIONAL AND PRIVATE CREDIT. 

At this point I think we arrive at the crux of the 
problem of National versus Private credit, and approach 
the inner and possibly subconscious ideal underlying the 
daim for the nationalization of the Banks. Whether the 
Joint Stock Banks create credit, or the Bank of England 


is the ultimate arbiter, is not really material, providing 
that one vital principle is observed. That is the main- 
tenance of the Stability of Value of the “ unit” or the 
** money of account ” in which our economic transactions 
are reckoned. The Labour-Socialist Party desire to 
control the issue of credit for other than economic or 
commercial purposes—social services, at the best, and 
the climination of “ profit’ and accumulated wealth, 
at the worst. In either case the process involves 
* inflation,” of: which we have observed the bitter result 
in many Continental countries, and to a lesser extent in 
our own, until we returned to sanity and equity. 
Currency and Credit inflation is a concealed form of taxa- 
tion, inequitable in its incidence and immoral in its 
objective. This is a falsification of the ‘ measuring 
rod” of value, which when attempted by the humble 
coster with his scales and weights is properly regarded 
as a criminal offence. Can there be a question that any 
Government, Socialistic or otherwise, should be the 
first to maintain by its example the sanctity of its own 
laws ? Frank Morris, 


Choosing Insurance Shares—Points for Investors 


jy the Insurance Share market investors who are 
strongly imbued with the importance of the “ Safety 
first’ principle have a natural objective. The word 
“natural ’’ is used advisedly, for shares of the big com- 
panies do make a forcible appeal to the investing public 
on account of their semi-gilt-edged character. The fact that 
about 36 per cent., or more, of such companies’ funds are 
invested in British Government securities gives the various 
institutions a very high financial status, but there are 
other reasons as well for the popularity of the shares, not the 
kast of which is the prosperity of the offices themselves. 

There is no form of commercial enterprise more pros- 
perous than that of insurance companies, and when it is 
mentioned that the aggregate market value of insurance 
shares dealt in on the London Stock Exchange closely 
approaches £230,000,000, it will be realized what an 
eormous interest the British publie possess as share- 
holders in the enterprise. In several respects an insur- 
ance company differs from an ordinary trading concern 
very considerably. As a general rule, when times are not 
altogether propitious, there is seldom, if ever, any prospect 
of dividends being reduced, because they are derived 
mainly, and sometimes entirely, from interest revenue, 
which is invariably an increasing source of income. On 
the contrary, there is always, for the latter reason, a 
possibility of distributions being increased, and as a con- 
sequence share purchasers can usually look forward to 
their holdings appreciating in capital value. 

Dirrusive INTEREsTs. 

The market, of course, has its “ups” as well as its 
“downs”; but more often than not when a set-back 
curs it is due to influences which have no direct bearing 
m the shares as such. Many of the companies owe the 
ontinuity of their success largely to the fact that their 
connexions are practically world-wide in extent, so that 
ifthere be any falling off in profits in one direction it is 
more than likely it will be more than made up for in 
another. Thus, from all essential points of view, the 
hares of first-class insurance companies are worth 
buying as permanent investments. 

When, however, it comes to making a selection of shares 
'o buy there are, perhaps, several points of difficulty and 
doubt confronting the average investor. One of these, 
probably, is the question of uncalled liability. The shares 
ofmany of the best known companies are only paid-up 
fo a relatively small extent in comparison with their 
tominal value. Small investors may object to being 
‘addled with a liability which may be called up at any 
tme, but there is really no ground for the objection if a 
‘ompany is well established, and has a record of several 
years’ successful trading. In such an instance there is 
little likelihood of a “ call,” because additional, capital 
8 seldom required, and if it were the “ call ” would be to 
the advantage of the shareholder. 

Tue BETTER OF THE Two. 
A simple plan to follow, where two equally successful 


companies are concerned, is to choose the one with a rela- 
tively small paic-up capital, because obviously it will be 
better able to pay larger dividends than the other, which 
is more heavily capitalized. Big reserves and a small 
capital are two desiderata from an investor’s point of 
view. Reserves are a prolific source of interest revenue. 
Upon the adequacy of its reserves depends, of course, 
very largely the soundness of an insurance company. If 
the ratio to the premium income is 40 per cent. the posi- 
tion should be all right; very often it is considerably 
higher, which is then all to the good. 

To be successful a company must combine efficiency in 
its methods with economy in administration. The 
expense ratio is a very important factor. With a life 
office mortality experience should be studied closely for 
two reasons : firstly, it is a source of profit, and can also 
devolve into a source of loss; secondly, it is a direct 
indication of the care or otherwise taken by the manage- 
ment in selecting risks for acceptance. 

VALUATION Metnops, 

In determining whether a company is in a sound 
trading position or otherwise—an essential point of 
consideration for investors—attention should be given 
to the method employed in the periodical valuation of a 
company’s assets and liabilities. 

There is no need for anyone to attempt to fathom the 
intricacies of the valuation process. They can safely be 
left to the Actuaries. All one requires to know is the 
margin between the rate of interest assumed for valuation 
purposes and the average rate of interest earned on the 
invested funds. If that margin is about 2 per cent. there 
will be a satisfactory surplus of assets over liabilities and 
all is well with the company. 

What, above all else, most prospective investors want 
to know is whether there is scope for a market rise in any 
particular shares, apart from the impetus which would 
be given by a favourable dividend outlook and such like. 
Goodwill in this connexion is a factor which cannot be 
ignored. Without going too deeply into things, a person 
can, by means of a simple calculation, make himself 
knowledgeable on the subject. 

AN EXAMPLE. 

Here is the formula. Ascertain from the balance sheet 
the assets total and subtract from it the combined 
amounts of the life funds, the investment reserve, if any, 
and the reserve for unexpired liability. If the product 
approximates to the aggregate market value of the 
shares, then it may be reckoned that appreciation is 
warranted, 

Dividend prospects can be gauged just as easily. Ifa 
company has maintained its dividend for a number of 
years, during which period trading profits have kept up 
and interest revenue has increased, it may fairly be 
assumed that an increase in the rate of distribution will 
not be unduly delayed, 

F. G, CULMER, 
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OF SOUTH AFRICA [1 otices niseitien 


LIMITED 


Bankers to the Imperial Government in South Africa ; and to the Govern- 
ments of Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and 
Tanganyika. 








AUTHORISED CAPITAL - £10,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL -  £8,916,660 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - £2,229,165 
RESERVE FUND -~ - - £2,893,335 
UNCALLED CAPITAL - - £6,687,495 

£11,809 ,995 








Head Office : 

10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, and 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E C. 4. 
London Wail Branch: 63 London Wail, E.€. 2. 

West End Branch: 9 Northumberiand Avenue, W.C, 2. 
New York Agency: 67 Wall Stree’ 
Hamburg ey Bank of British aay africa, Ltd. 
3 Schauenburge 


Over 340 Branches, an ve aches and Agencies i. South and East Africa 
EXECUTORSHI'S and TRUSTEESHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 
INCOME TAX.—Claims for R y oft Tax Undertaken. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


The Bank has over 340 Branches in Africa, and Agents and Corre- 

spondents throughout the World. The closest touch with Trade and 

industrial conditions is maintained with special attention to Com- 

mercial and Credit Intelligence. This service is available to Ex- 

cores, importers and others wishing to develop trade between 

uth and East Africa, the United States of America and the 
Continent of Europe. 


THE STANDARD BANK MONTHLY REVIEW is sent post free on 
application. it gives the latest information on all South and East African 
matters of Trade and Commercial Interest. 


BERTRAM LOWNDES, London Manager. 



































NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital . - -  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - - £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. baste — - £258,681,337 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 











Savings Department : 


SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 


wy of British West AfricaLtd. Lloyds « National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
P. & O. 


Banking Corporation Ltd. The British italian Baniing Corporatioa Ltd. 

















English, Scottish & Australian 
Bank, Limited. 


Head Office: 5, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.3, 


and 401 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 





Subscribed Capital - «+ £3,750,000 0 0 
Paid-up Capital - «+ «= £2,250,000 0 0 
Further Liability of 

Proprietors - «= «= £1,500,000 0 0 
Reserve Fund - «= «+ £2,050,000 0 0 


Board of Directors : 
ANDREW WILLIAMSON, ESO., Chairman. 
JOHN PATERSON, ESO., Deputy Chairman. 


THE HON. SIR rg A. THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT 
te 1 IRN, n* C.N KNUTSFORD. 

7 IN. ‘LORD THE HON. oe ARTHUR 
Onstrit oF “LEPE, P.C., LAWLEY, G.C. 
G.C.M.G SIDNEY M. W ARD, ESQ. 


I] 
SIR FREDERICK W. YOUNG. 





Manager & Secretary—E, M. JANION. 
Asst. Menager Sub-Manaz 
A. A. SHIPSTON. J. A. ROBE RTSON, 
Accountant—WALTER PHILLIPS, 





Bankers: Bank of England; Westminster Bank Limited, 
Chief Office in Australia: 
COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts on the Branches and Agencies 
of the Bank in Australia can be obtained at the Head 
Office, or through the Agents of the Bank in the Chief 
Provincial Towns throughout the United Kingdom, 


Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every 


description 
transacted with Australia, 








P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


THE RESTORATION OF EUROPEAN 
CURRENCIES. 
By D. T. JACK, M.A., 
University of Glasgow. 





Dept. of Political Economy, 


10s. 6 


An attempt is made in this book to di scuss certain of the methods 
which have been employed within recent years to reform the dis 
organised currency systems of Eavees . The author, " $ 
Introduction, makes a general su irvey of the whole problen ! 


then proceeds to examine the posit 
for the sake of simplicity. 


MODERN MONETARY SYSTEMS. 
By BERTRAND NOGARO, Professeur 


ion of each country separately 


a la Faculté 


de Droit de l'Université de Paris. Translated into 
English. 15s. 

Financial News: “ The historical account of modern monetary 
systems is interesting and valuable in that it is up to date and 
contains a good deal of information whi ch is not readily accessible 
elsewhere. 

CREDIT AND CURRENCY NATIONAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL. 
By REV. WALTER GOODLIFFE, M.A., sometime 
a Mawson Scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge.  &s. 6d. 

The object of this book is to diagnose the monetary ills from 

which the world is suffering, and to suggest a remedy that will be 


at once sound, practicable and universal. 


THE INCOME TAX IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 
By HARRISON B. SPAULDING, 

In both Great Britain and the United States the income tax i 
the principal source of public rey venue, and a comparative study of | 


the income tax teers of these two great English-speaking nations has 
long been needed. This book is an attempt to meet this demand. 


Ph.D. 12s. 





14 GT. SMITH STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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Deferred Assurances for Children 


Ppernaps the best of all policies is that which is taken 
out in childhood at an extremely low rate of premium, 
which remains unaltered through life. 

For example, if a policy is effected in the first year of a 
child’s life at a premium of £10 a year, the money is 
accumulated, as in a savings bank, up to age twenty-five. 
So far there is nothing especially attractive about the 
contract, but at age twenty-five the policy becomes 
ordinary Whole-life assurance for about £1,160, which, 
with bonuses in addition, is paid whenever the grown-up 
child dies, and the premium remains at £10 a year for 
sum assured has increased to 


life. By age forty-five the 

about £1,700, although the total amount paid in 
premiums has been only £450, Twenty years later the 
sum assured becomes nearly £2,500 at a cost of only £650. 


The rate of premium for these policies is so low that it 
js often worth while to take endowment assurances 
rather than whole-life policies. A premium of £10 a year 
fom birth secures a policy which would yield £952 in 
the event of death at age twenty-five, and would provide 
£1,850 on survival to sixty, when the premiums 
would cease and this sum would be paid. 

The following table shows the sum assured after age 
twenty-five for an annual premium of £10 a year from 
childhood till death for whole-life policies, and till age 
sixty for endowment assurance :— 


age 


Age Endowment 
attained. Whole Life at 60. 
Age 1 Age 5 Age 1 Age 5 
£ £ { £ 
25 oo eo §=©1,159 1.000 ee 952 2 818 
35 = ee 1,402 1,21 . 1,152 999 
45 oe ee 1,697 1.4: 4 se 1,394 .. 1,198 
55 ** oo 62,0953 1.77 . 1,686 1,449 
60 ee coo §=622,259 ae 1, 58 oe 1,855 1,594 
After age twenty-five, if the policy holder is liable for 
Income Tax the cost of the assurance is reduced by the 


remission of tax on the premiums. On the present basis 


this would make the net cost of the above policies £9 


a vear. 
Several causes contribute to the excellence of contracts 


of this kind. There is an unusually long time for the 
money to grow at compound interest, and everybody 
knows, at least vaguely, the wonderful results which 


this process produces in long periods. 

policies provide for payment at death after age 
The insurance protection which they give is 
of the accumulation cf the 


These 
twenty-five. 


comparatively small, because 


premiums up to age twenty-five. The rate of cost of the 
protection is very low, because the policy comes into 
force at age twenty-five when the mortality is light, and 
by the time the death rate becomes at all heavy the 


savings have accumulated to so large an extent that the 
amount of protection is relatively small. 

A further important consideration is that the policy 
commences to share in the profits of the life office at age 
twenty-five, and if the assured lives a fairly long time he 
receives not oniy a large number of bonuses, but if the 
bonus system provides for the bon with 
the duration of the policy, the amount of the profit at 
the later declarations becomes very large. 

If preferred, the sum assured can be made payable at 
death at any time after twenty-one instead of age 
twenty-five, and the policy can provide that, while the 
sum assured is payable only at death, the premiums can 
at any selected age such as sixty. 


uses increasing 


age 


cease 


If endowment assurance is taken, the policy can 
mature for payment at any selected age, or at death, if 
previous. The decision as to the nature of the policy 


can be made at age twenty-five or twenty-one, whichever 
is selected. 

A policy for a large amount at a low premium is a 
valuable inheritance for a man or woman to come into 
at twenty-one or twenty-five, and must certainly prove 
a great and life-long advantage. WuILLIAM SCHOOLING, 
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Capital « - . ° “ 
Reserve Fund - - . « 
Current and Deposit Accounts - 


Cash in Hand and at Bank of England 


ZA Money at Call and Short Notice ° 
4 Investments ~ - o ° 
~ Advances, etc. . e . ‘ 


Balances with and Cheques in course of collection on other 





£1,060,000 





° ° . 530,000 
‘ . . 31,849,150 
> ‘ . 5,381,020 
- - ° 5,605,600 
° ° . 7,713,021 
- . m 11,707,420 





ZB Banks in the United Kingdom : . * - 1,302,425 
Pa 30th Jane, 1927 
ee Head Office e - - - 67, LOMBARD STREET, E.c.3 
4) Managing Partners : 
Sd LORD WOLVERTON. 
4) | AURENCE CURRIE. 

LORD HILLINGDON. 
4] General The Hon. SIR H. A. LAWRENCE, GP, 

Eeigndiontsemeset a MAX W ELL, C.B., C.M.G., b.3.0 

za C GORE. BROWNE. D.S.O. 

EDERICK WILLIAM FANE. 
I MARTIN DRUMMOND VESEY HOLT. 
z Childs Branch -« ° ee. ° 1, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4 

n 
Ss FREDERICK WILLIAM FANE; 
4 HARRY CLYDE CALTHROP. 
SYDNEY ALEXANDER PONSONBY. 
Holts Branch - - - 3&4, WHITEHALL PLACE, S.W.1 


MARTIN DRUMMOND | VESEY HOLT. 
ARTHUR VAVASOUR BARBER. 











Letters of Credit issued. 


The Bank conducts every description of Banking Business, both British and Foreign. 
Home and Foreign Credits established. 
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Some Books 


Gre SamcEL Hoarnn has made a very human decument out 
of his journey to India by Air (Longmans. Green. 6s. 64d.). 
sir Samuc! evidently throughly enjoved the whole trip and 
his pages on the frontier are very interesting. There are 
splendid illustrations, especially those of flving over Bannu 
and of the ** Golden Domes of Kazimain,” both spots which 
the present writer recalls somewhat vividlv. Lady Maude 
entributes an excellent introduction. and tells us of how she 
alved the difficult question of what to carry. She blessed the 
qventors of aluminium and stockinette : articles which will 
ie in much demand among “ air-minded ~ travellers. The 
wok should be in every library and schoolroom as well as on 
the shelves of those of us who take an interes! 


* * * * 


in flying. 


Colonel! Lindbergh's own biography. We Pilot and Plane 
putnams. 7s. 6d.). is an absorbingly interesting book, which 
yerits a longer review than we can now give it. What we 
we just said of the Air Minister's volume applies also to 
this. Every girl and boy in England should read it, and 
gery man and woman too, except those who are too old or 
wo crotchety to thrill at a story of adventure and of daring, 
tld with a fine simplicity and directness. Let no one think 
that" Lucky Lindy ~ flew the Atlantic by luck. We may read 
jerein. between the lines, of the experience. the forethought, 
ad the perseverance that went to achieve that feat. 

* ** oe * 
In The Old Flying Days Major C. C. Turner (Sampson 
low, Marston, 25s.) has produced a pleasant history, which 
xtual and intending aeronauts will welcome. We hope to 
riew these books on flying later. 

* * ok 
Lady Wilson’s charming introduction to her father’s book 
Impressions and Memories, by Lord Ribblesdale, Cassell, 
lis.), Which she has edited, is of a piece with the book itself: 
lard Ribblesdale was exceedingly popular with everyone, for 
had a kindly and humorous way with him. His reminiscences 
dow that he was well read and witty ; moreover, he had no 
little skill as a caricaturist. His father was a stepson of Lord 
hn Russell, whom Lord Ribblesdale regarded as a grand- 
ther. Under Lord John’s wing the author saw all the 
wrable mid-Victorians, and = especially Dickens, who was 
‘extremely smartly dressed.” At Windsor, as Lord-in- 
Naiting, he heard Gladstone controverting the Queen's belief 
that she had seen a certain Welsh hill from Eaton Park 
tll “the Queen cut him short with a gentle inclination of 
the head: * That will do.” Lord Ribblesdale records that 
¢ once happened to vote in the same lobby with Lord 
baconsfield, and to say that the division would go against 
lem. ‘For a moment he laid his hand on my shoulder. 
\lways remember it is something to have belonged to a 
necession of glorious minorities.“ . Lord Salisbury, he says, 
ever used notes even for important speeches, but prepared 
hem carefully, * saturating his mind with what he wished to 
wy and nothing else.’ Lord Ribblesdale’s views of 1895 
the future of the House of Lords seem curiously typical. 
Nriting Jater, he thought that the present House was much 
hore alive than the House of his youth. 

* * * x 


Herr Bonn, in Geld und Geist (S. Fischer Verlag, Berlin) 








| ow 


wes us a comprehensive picture of America, and the various 
hpects of contemporary American life. The book is 
ntten in German, with a more than German thoroughness, but 
le style throughout is singularly lucid. Hence it is that we 
leable to pass easily from political, economic. and religious 
Kiestions to brief but arresting descriptions of New England 
id the Middle West. Ilerr Bonn’s observations are always 
teresting. His is a subtle and analytic mind, and he pos- 
Mses the rare gift of being able to clucidate in a few pages 
Westions which would seem 
f explanation, Chapter II., conveniently named * Pros- 
rity,” deserves to receive close attention, for in it the growth 
{financial institutions in America is examined in detail, the 
sition of trade being clearly and logically defined. Our only 
get is that Herr Bonn breaks off his story so soon, 
*k tk * Ba 

The West Yorkshire Regiment in the War: 1917-18. Vol. TI. 
Y Everard Wyrall.  Llustrated. (Lane.- 10s. 6d.) ~The 


to require an immense amount 


of the Week 


Prince of Wales’ Own is fortunate in having secured the 
services of Captain Everard Wyrall’s practised pen in bringing 
to completion the history of its many battalions that helped 
to lead the Great War to a victorious conclusion. Not of 
course of gencral appeal, the e regimental histories are vet of 
inestimable value in keeping alive the sacred flame of corps 
tradition. Of that tradition surely not the least valuable 
parts for the West Yorks will be the action fought by the 
Second Battalion round Villers-Bretonneux on April 24th-25th, 
1918. which kept the enemy out of Amiens, and the Croix de 
Guerre awarded to the Eighth Battalion for its capture of 


Montagne de Bligny on July 28th in the same year, an 
honour that only four other British regiments can share. 
* * S * 


Messrs. A. and C. Black add one more volume to their 
delightful series of colour books in Mr. Paul Vernon's Moroeco 


from «a Motor (12s. 6d.). Though it will not supplant Mr. 


Bensusan’s masterly book on the country, Mr. Vernon's 
contains plenty of lively chat on both Algeria and Morocco, 
and in addition he quotes with effect extracts from other 
writers on that land where French civilization has asserted 
its dominance over an Arab culture. But very much of the 
Kast still remains, and the colour of it is well brought out in 
the really beautiful illustrations. 
Xx * x “ 

Why has The Evolution of the English Hymn -an Historical 
Survey of the Origin and Development of the Hymns of the 
Christian Church, by F. J. Gillman (Allen and Unwin, 
10s. 6d.). such an awkward title? It is a delight to turn its 
pages. Mr. Gillman reminds us that some of the savings of 
Jesus take metrical form : and concludes that * the fountain 


of Christian hymnody is pure at its source.” He then passes 
from the Dark Ages by way of Clairvaux and Assisi to Refor- 
mation and later days. In the chapter on “ The Medern 
Kra ~~ one looks for the names of Bronté, Hosmer. Stirling, 
Johnson, Hardy. and finds three of them are missing. But 


the space devoted to the attitude of the Society of Friends 
towards hymn singing is valuable new work. Gaps should be 
filled in the later editions to which this book must surely 
run. Here is scholarship with a rare facility for expression, 
Since there is no other book in the field like this. at least no 
minister of religion can afford to plead, * I have not seen it.” 
* * x F 

There is abundant room for a new study of Gladstone such 
as Mr. Osbert Burdett has written (IV. #2. Gladstone. Constable. 
J2s. 6d.). Of late vears much more attention has been given 
to his great rival Disraeli than to the * G.O.M..” as Gur fathers 
called him. Probably Lord Morley’s too monumental Life 
killed the interest in Gladstone’s personality; the subject 
of it seemed to be a public institution rather than a human 
being. After a quarter of a century the would-be biographer 
of Gladstone may pluck up courage and assume that Morley’s 
monopoly is past. Mr. Burdett’s book is modest and reasonable 
in tone. It will not please surviving Gladstonians, for its 


dominant theme is Gladstone’s lack of originality: ~ he 
invariably followed the best accredited guides of his class 
and upbringing ~: he “had hardly more private opinions 
than the nymph Echo.” Mr. Burdett’s view at least explains 


why Disraeli, who was always original, has gained in reputation 
while Gladstone has been half forgotten. 
* * - 

There is no end to the activity of Major Gordon Home's 
informing pen and artistically industrious pencil, and once 
again the skill of both is displayed in Edinburgh (Black). How 
the publishers can produce a comely book like this for three 
half-crowns is a marvel. Here “ Edina high in heaven wan, 
waited upon by hills ~ is pictured for us in twenty-four full- 
page reproductions of pencil drawings, the delicate charm and 
strength of which are instant in their appeal. Of particular 
beauty, as well as of architectural and historic interest. are 
the plates of John WKnox’s house in the steep-pitched High 
Strect, the south aisle of St. Giles’s Cathedral, and the quaint 
knot of buildings that fill the end of Bakehouse Close in the 
Canongate. The text is worthy of the illustrations, 

The “General Knowledge “ Competition will be found cn 
p. 743 this we k, 
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A Literary Mystification 


Aspects of the Novel. By E. M. Forster. (Edward Arnold. 


7s. 6d.) 

Reavers of The Mill on the Fless will remember that the 
effect of a clarifying discussion on Mr. Tulliver’s mind was 
to convince him that talking was “ puzzling work,’ and 
this book of Mr. E. M. Forster's, which was delivered as a 
series of lectures at Cambridge. impels the reader to a gesture 
of sympathy with Mr. Tulliver. It is full of ideas, but these 
are only just hinted at, given a moment's dubious illumination, 
and swiftly abandoned, and the critic hungry for firm guidance 
figures Mr. Forster as a will-o’-the-wisp light-heartedly hovering 
over the marshland to which he himself compares the field 
of his inquiry. He shows a spark here, a glimmer there, 
but before we can hurry to the source of enlightenment, the 
phantasmal beacon has guttered out, and we find ourselves 
more deeply bogged than ever. Towards the end of the book 
« natural exasperation tempts us to wonder whether our 
guide is not bogged too. 

The process of mystification begins at cnce. We are 
hidden to accept Mr. Abel Chevalley’s little dictum that the 
novel is a ** fiction in prose of a certain length © (and, of course, 
this will guard us from the error of supposing that a sonnet 
or a short story is a novel), but we are then told to consider 
that the Pilgrim's Progress is a novel, and by inference are 
forced to conclude that if a writer describes his adventures 
umong cannibal-tribes without ever leaving the four-mile 
radius, he also is a novelist and his book of travels becomes a 
novel. But reason revolts and we shall probably continue 
to call such an author not a novelist but a liar, and his book 
not a novel but a hoax. Our bewilderment is not diminished 
by finding that, though Mr. Forster admits that a novel 
tmnust have a story, he wishes that it needn't, and then he 
puts out his light, and refrains from telling us what he would 
substitute for it. Again with a sense of brief enlightenment 
we are pleased to learn that chronology is a sorry guide to 
the classification of novelists, but are at once plunged in 
darkness when we hear that, on the strength of a certain 
similarity between two short extracts, we should be right to 
class Samuel Richardson with Henry James. In any 
student of Henry James's methods so amazing a statement 
rouses the keenest curiosity, and he longs for an extensive 
illumination of so appetising a paradox. But Mr. Forster 
only’ skips away and glimmers elsewhere. 

But we cling to what we have got, and remember that 
Mr. Forster has agreed (though regretfully) that novels tell 
stories, and he now concedes that they are about people 
and the processes they go through during life. Of these he 
tells us that there are five, birth, food, sleep, love, and death. 
About birth and death we know nothing first-hand, since we 
cannot remember the first nor can we get any internal evidence 
about the other: love he limits to the sex-relation, and thus 
he leaves out altogether, as fodder or subject-matter for the 


St. 


Studies in St. Bernard of Clairvaux. By Watkin W. Williams, 


D.D. (S.P.C.K. 7s. €d.) 

THERE are many counts on which English students of Church 
history should feel a peculiar interest in St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux. The Cistercian reform, of which he wes the greatest 
inspiring force—-though not the actual founder-—is closely 
associated with an Englishman; St. Stephen Harding, 
educated at Sherborne, who was third Abbot of Citeaux 
and the composer of its Charter of Charity. England wit- 
nessed one of the earliest and greatest expansions of the 
Order ; a fact which is still brought vividly home to those who 
visit the ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire, and meditate on the 
contributions made to the national life by Rievaulx, Fountains, 
Byland, and those other great foundations whese lovely 
ghosts still stand in the wilderness that they reclaimed. 
Finally, the influence of St. Re:rard is sccord cnly to ihat of 
St. Augustine in the literature of Frglish mysticism. 

Thus a welcome should be assured for Dr. Williams's scholarly 


little book, which secms-— and we hope is-— the first instalment 


novel, the processes that happen to the mind. This seems 
rather a serious omission, but we search in vain for any reasoned 
consideration of the mental or psychical development (apart 
from love) which are the whole ground-work of psychologicg| 
fiction, and must conclude that Mr. Forster prefers a static 
quality in the characters through whom such a novel functions, 
He goes on to an examination of these as presented by the 
novelist, and amusingly divides them into “ flat ” and 
* round,” according as we are shown only one aspect of them 
or are made to know them in their entirety. But we must 
respectfully object to Mrs. Micawber being classed as ~ flat,” 
and as only existing as the lady who will never desert Mr, 
Micawber. Mrs. Micawber is a rich, round character: Mr, 
Forster must have forgotten about her Papa, and her grasp 
of a subject which was inferior to none, and her views as to 
the branch of the family which was settled at Plymouth, 
Similarly we resent Lady Bertram being classed as a * round” 
merely because she saw the elopement of Julia and the in. 
fidelity of Maria * in all its enormity.’ That does not make 
her round : it is indeed.a noble manifestation of her adorable 
flatness which rivals that of Mr. Woodhouse. 

Mr. Forster is a strong and skilful champion of certain 
modes and masters, but he perhaps allows his personal taste 
to invade the cool detachment with which every critic should 
gird himself. Hlis just love for Hardy causes him to be 
impatient of Meredith, and he doffs his detachment when he 
calls the latter a suburban roarer, and his visions of Nature 
* fluffy and lush.” No doubt Meredith could not have written 
the opening chapter of The Return of the Native, but Hardy 
is quite as incapable of having written the meeting of Lucy 
and Richard Feverel on the river. In the same way, though 
we applaud his admiration of the construction of Henry 
James's Ambassadors, it is curious to find him blind to the 
constructional neatness of The Antiquary and still more curious 
to see that he fails to put his finger on the real reason which 
renders The Ambassadors such a miracle of dexterity, namely, 
that the whole of it is seen through the eyes of Strether, and 
that, in consequence, the point of view is never shifted. We may 
or may not agree with him as to the advisability of this shifting 
of the point of view, so that now the author, now one or other 
of the characters is the showman, but this almost unique 
unity in The Ambassadors is surely worthy of a stressed notice. 
Possibly the eryptic utterance that this book, like Thais, 
is ** in the shape of an hour-glass,”’ may convey this, but we 
want more illumination. Indeed, the final chapter on 
** Pattern and Rhythm,” though full of stimulating suggestions, 
is hardly more than a series of notes, out of which, no doubt, the 
charming author of A Passage to India might build us a palace 
of shining criticism. We sincerely hope he will, and light it 
with many of the glimmering mystifications with which he 
has rather tantalizingly beckoned to us. 


E. F. Bresson. 


Bernard 


of a fuller work ; since it takes the life of Bernard only as 
far as the year 1121, when he was thirty-one years of age and 
had been barely six years at Clairvaux. Dr. Williams begins 
with a careful survey of documentary sources, from which we 
gather how much of the real Bernard is yet discoverable 
beneath the heavy varnish of hagiography. Over five lundred 
of his authentic letters still survive ; many so personal and 
direct that we cannot fail to perceive in them, as Dr. Williams 
most justly observes, “the natural utterance of a massive 
personality.” 

** My words are, doubtless, bolder and more biting than you 
like ; but they are calculated to bring you to your senses; 
if only you really wish to get there!’’ This seems strong 
language for an Abbot to use to an Archbishop. But we 
recognize the accent ; so like the intrepid candour of the real 
saints, so unlike the anaemic piety which is commonly 
mistaken for holiness. This Bernard, at once so humble 
and so militant, is of the same family as Ruysbroeck with his 
* You are as good as you want to be !”; of St. Teresa, with 
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her “* May the Lord preserve me from silly devotions!” ; 
of Mother Janet Stuart, with her “* Pray for common sense !” 
Though sometimes so enrapt in meditation that he did not 
snow What he was eating, or ignored the landscape through 
ghich he rode, he never lost his shrewd outlook on practical 
life, or his power of estimating men. He could sec the amusing 
contrasts as well as the tragedies and opportunities of existence. 
“How are you getting on?” said a friend visiting the great 
Abbot in his illness, when he had been placed under the orders 
of a somewhat rough and ignorant leech. ‘* Oh, splendidly,” 
aid St. Bernard, laughing in his generous way. ‘ Hitherto, I 
have been accustomed to be obeyed by rational creatures— 
gnd now, by the just judgment of God, I have been given an 
jrational brute to obey!” This shocking story, reported in 
the Vile Prima, was suppressed by later and more reverential 
biographers ; but it surely bears the hall-mark of truth. 

An interesting feature of Dr. Williams's book is his carefully 
documented description of the social and domestic environ- 
ment within which Bernard was born: the Burgundian 
yndscape, his father’s feudal castle, his saintly mother, the 
tribe of brothers whom he converted to the religious life. 
The young Bernard, like the young Francis, was a handsome 
ad charming creature ; attractive both in appearance and 
ning, ““a born leader of men.’ The great personal 
pwer Which he dedicated to religion would have ensured his 
dominance in any walk of life. Abbot of Clairvaux at the 
we of twenty-five, and before he had even received priest's 
aders, ‘‘ he created in every disciple the ardour of apostle- 
ship; none fell under his influence without becoming in some 
measure like him.” 

The Cistercian Reform, in its austerity and fervour, its 
demands on heroie endurance, gave St. Bernard exactly the 
fame which he required. Its repudiation of religious super- 
fuities—vestments, precious metals, elaborate architecture 
ud music—suited well a natural simplicity which loved to 
neditate and pray in woods and fields, and found in the oaks 
ud beeches his best teachers of holy things. ‘* Experto 
mde,” he writes to a correspondent. ‘ The trees and stones 
vill teach thee that which thou shalt never hear from a master 
inthe schools.” The life of Clairvaux, as it became under his 
guidance, tells us more of the temper of Bernard’s mysticism 
than the famous Sermons on the Canticles, which he composed 
fr his spiritual sons. It witnesses to that which conditioned 
his vast achievements—the mystic’s realistic certitude of God. 
We see the real St. Bernard in his reminder to his monks that, 
however early they rose for Matins, God the sleepless was there 
frst; in the exclamation “ It is God's work— fear not, and 
mite on’ with which he calmed a worried secretary when 
udden torrential rain threatened to spoil a letter he was 
dictating in the open air. The letter, says the Vita, was 
wmpleted without damage—in medio imbre sine imbre— 
ince ‘“ the love that inspired it protected it too.’ And here 
ethaps we have in parable the secret of its author's life. 

EvELYN UNDERMILL. 


Gilbert and Sullivan 


fr Arthur Sullivan. By Herbert Sullivan and Newman Flower. 
(Cassell. 21s.) 

Gilbert, Sullivan, and D’Oyly Carte. By Frangois Cellier and 
Cunningham Bridgeman. New Edition. (Pitman. 21s.) 

To write a separate book about cither Gilbert or Sullivan 
s.rather like attempting to sect up an altar to Castor 
vithout Pollux. People will not think of them apart. The 
Mesent generation, indeed, has singularly little use for the 
me without the other, and it entertains a shrewd suspicion 
that future generations will take a very similar view. 

Mr. Herbert Sullivan (the composer's nephew) and Mr, 
Newman Flower must, therefore, not take it amiss if their 
very welcome publication of a selection from Sullivan's 
ktters and diaries is accepted rather as a contribution to 
the growing library of Gilbert and Sullivan literature than 
% a serious study of the great composer's life and work. 
To the latter, indeed, they can hardly lay claim. There is 
0 attempt here to ‘ place’ Sullivan, to estimate the value 
his compositions ; and there is almost nothing that throws 


ay fresh light upon his character. Sullivan wrote a lect of 


ktters, but he put very little of himself into them; while 
the brief entries in his diary are rather a monument to his 





amazing energy than a mirror of his soul. In regard to the 
famous operas, the attitude of the authors is as detached 
as that of Mr. Arnold Bennett, who rather unexpectedly 
appears as godfather of the book. If they do make a 
comment, it is apt to be disconcerting, as when they say 
that Princess Ida failed to equal the popularity of the other 
works “ for some reason unknown.’ The reason was simply 
that, on this occasion, Gilbert wrote the * book” in verses 
He never did it again, 

The value of this book, then, is historical. For instance, 
we get for the first time a full and authoritative account of 
that fatal incident of the carpet— fatal because, though the 
quarrel was afterwards made up and Gilbert and Sullivan 
wrote two more operas (Ulopia and The Grand Duke) together, 
they never recovered the old magic: the carpet had brcken 
the spell. The incident is Gilbertian in a double sense. 
It was Sullivan who had been the troublesome member of 
the trio—the doubtful starter. He was always wanting to 
break away from light opera and devote himself to more 
“serious” work, always declaring that he would never 
compose another bar for the Savoy. On those occasions it 
was not the tactful D‘Oyly Carte but the irritable, caustic 
Gilbert who would argue with him patiently and gently, as 
with a child, smooth his ruflled feelings and bring him once 
more up to the scratch. Yet, because Carte wanted to put 
down a new carpet in the foyer and charge it up to the 
general expenses of the next production, and because 
Sullivan sided with him, Gilbert wrote a letter that prac- 
tically destroyed the partnership. He had once written 
to Sullivan that their work was as permanent as Westminster 
Abbey. Now he could see nothing but the carpet. 

“Do they think me a barrel organ!” Sullivan once 
exclaimed in his agony, when asked for the completed 
scores of an oratorio, several anthems and ballads, and a 
comic opera, all within the next few months. They might 
have been excused if they had. For months on end he 
would work till five or six in the morning. producing melodies 
that are now immortal, three or four of them at a sitting, 
like rabbits from a conjurer’s hat. He seldom complained ; 
he never minded being interrupted; he would chat about 
domestic affairs to his nephew, Mr. Herbert ‘Sullivan, without 
even stopping his work. No wonder they came to think of 
him as an inspired machine! In one single day he re-wrote 
two numbers in The Gondolicrs, he composed and scored 
“There Lived a King,’ and he finished up with the world- 
famous ‘*‘ Take a Pair of Sparkling Eyes” before he went 
to bed. The whole of Trial by Jury was done in three wecks. 
When he was working like this the whole world was forgotten. 

Few of these facts are new, of course. We had even 
heard vaguely of the infamous carpet. But the letters and 
diaries reprinted here do add much valuable corroborative 
detail, which, as Pooh-Bah would say, helps to give veri- 
similitude to what was often but a bald and unconvincing 
narrative. And Mr. William C. Smith, of the British 
Museum, has met a long-felt want by contributing a really 
exhaustive Gilbert and Sullivan bibliography. For the full 
background of the story of the Savoy operas, however, we 
must turn to this welcome reprint of Francois Cellier’s 
reminiscences, which he left unfinished at his death in 1913. 
You cannot separate the operas from the theatre. The 
Savoy, under D’Oyly Carte, had an atmosphere of its own. 
It was a wonderful theatre —the first to be lit by electric 
light, the first to have proper programmes (in place of 
handbills), the first to organize queues at the pit door, the 
first to sell drinkable spirits at the bar. It wore an air of 
victory—of assured success. The scene at a Gilbert and 
Sullivan first night must have been something to remember, 
and it is the great merit of Cellier's unpretentious book 
that he enables us to reconstruct it. He has all the now 
familiar anecdotes: Sullivan cool and immaculate as ever 
(he has just been walking up and down the Embankment 
to calm his nerves), Gilbert cracking jokes in the wings, 
everyone on tenterhooks. Then the inevitable triumph. 
Those were great days. Very few people knew the inner 
history of them better than Francois Cellier, and that alone 
would justify a new edition of his reminiscences. They 
have stood the test of time almost as successfully as the 
operas themselves. 

CLENNELL WILKINSON, 
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and in the chapters dealing with Bell's relations with Lord 
Northcliffe, probably the most difficult part of his career, she 
is very fair and does not allow her love for her father to make 
her unduly critical of Lord Northelitie. We can cordially 
endorse the words of Sir Valentine Chirol in the introduction : 
* It-was well worth doing and she has done it well.” 

Moberly Bell's childhood was not a happy one. The son of 
an English merchant in Alexandria, at the age of five he lost 
his mother, who died of poisoning. The boy was sent to the 
widow of a relative in England in financial difficulties, who 
lived in Brixton and kept a hostel for students, whom she 
regarded merely as 2 means of making money. But Mr. Bell 
never allowed his unhappy childhood to embitter him ; there 
was no drop of gall in the whole of his nature. At eighteen he 
accepted a clerkship in a Brit = firm in Egypt, and there most 
of his life was spent till Mr. Arthur Walter summoned him to 
London to join the staff of the Times twenty-five years later. In 
1874 he met his future wife, Miss Chataway, whom he shortly 
after married. For thirty-five vears she was the principal 
inspiration of his tife, his confidante and helper. 

Students of the epoch-making events in Egypt in the 
‘eighties will find much to interest them. Many extracts are 
given from Bell's letters which show him as an astute observer 
of current happenings, and subsequent events showed how 
right he was when he expressed his grave apprehension con- 
cerning Gordon's mission to Khartoum. It was in September, 
1884, when Mr. Bell was preparing to go as a correspondent on 
the Relief Expedition to Khartoum, when he met with the 
accident which upset all his plans and rendered him lame for 
the rest of his life. The accident was a disaster, for his habits 
necessarily became sedentary, and as his weight increased a 
greater strain was put ou his sound leg, which often ached 
intolerably and made him fess inclined to take exercise. He 
had. therefore, for the last thirty-five years of his life no open- 
air hobby. He was never so happy as when he lived in 
London, and he used to say that * London was the best place 
to live in for ten months of the vear and the only place for the 
other two.” 

Bell's first connexion with the Times was in 1865. These 
were the days before the Suez Canal was constructed and 
when newspapers and packets were sent by long sea from 
India to England. It occurred to Mr. Bell that if these 
packets were sent to him in Alexandria he could dispatch them 
by steamer from that port so that they would reach London 
three weeks before the delivery of the mail coming round the 
Cape. The manager of the Times accepted his suggestion and 
thus Bell began his life of service to Printing House Square. 

The chief lesson of his life was his attachment to the Times 
and the entirely disinterested way in which, all through his 
career, he placed the interests of the paper before all else. 
This disinterestedness impressed all who came in contact with 
him, and even when his relations with Lord Northcliffe were 
strained Lord Northcliffe always regarded this side of his 
nature with appreciation. The good name of the Times was 
the lodestar of his life. 

He soon became the regular correspondent of the Times in 
Egypt. and by degrees came to be regarded as one of the 


greatest’ authorities on the extremely tangled Egyptian 
situation. When he came to London in 1885 he met many of 


the Times staff, among them M. de Blowitz, and came to know 
the Walters well. 

In 1888 and 1889 came the Parnell case, and Mr. Arthur 
Walter used to write to Bell at length concerning his hopes 
and fears..§ When MacDonald, the manager of the Times, died 
Mr. Arthur Walter looked round him for someone to help him 
to bear the burdens which were getting too much for him, and 
he finally telegraphed to Bell inviting him te come to Printing 
House Square.. In March, 1890, therefore, Bell took up 
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Miss Bell's Life and Mr. Harcourt Kitchin’s biograp) 
which was published two vears ago, are essential to the sty) 
of those depressing years at Printing House Square subsequey 
to the Parnell trial. Here we can follow step by step the even 
which culminated in the control of the Times nearly passig 
into the hands of those who owned the Encyclopaedia Brity 
nica. The publications ~ department of the Times provide 
the paper with an income of £150.000 in eleven years, andj 
was thanks to this revenue that the paper was able to weathe 
these lean years of decreased sales and decreasing ad vertisig 
revenue. Many old readers of the Times greatly resente 
some of the enterprising methods which were used tv incress 
the sales of the * publications.” A crisis was reached in 1% 
and a reconstruction became inevitable. Mr. Arthur Pearsg 
(as he then was) had his eyes on Printing House Square, ay 
his chance came that year. In the Observer of January 5t 
Moberly Bell read to his amazement a paragraph which Vr 
Arthur Walter had inserted in the paper stating that the Tin 
was to be turned into a limited company and that Mr. Arthy 
Pearson was the proposed managing director. Lord Northelift 
used frequently to refer to this episode as an instance of th 
danger of ** counting your chickens before they are hatched’ 

Mr. Pearson when dining out one evening had talked aboy 
his future plans for the Times, not realizing sufficiently tha 
it was one thing to have made an arrangement with: the chi¢ 
proprietors of the Times to purchase control, but it wa 
another thing to overcome all the legal obstacles in the cas 
of a private company with a large number of scattered shar 
holders. One of the guests at this dinner came round to Lon 
Northcliffe and told him of his rival's plans. This was th 
first intimation Lord Northcliffe had had that the 7 /mes wa 
for sale. It was then that Lord Northcliffe showed his genius 
He got into touch with Bell, and there used to be miidnigli 
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meetings in unlikely places with his emissaries to thro lg 
. . . . a 4Ge 
people off the scent. At one critical period during the negoti@f (yoni) 
tions Lord Northcliffe went to Paris so as to disarm suspicion. 
+ 
MAT POO 


We do not propose to go in detail into the ever-increasiv 


me . - ther sev 
friction between Moberly Bell and his new chief. The 


were faults on both sides. The terms on which Lord North t Freud 
cliife undertook to provide the purchase price were inpossib! pre, but 
of carrying out, as anyone acquainted with his dynam * ther 
energy would have known. Bell supported Lord Northetif pect. 
in his attempt to purchase the Times, stipulating, loweve After a 
that the Editor and his assistants should be retained and tha a the 
“the new proprietor should in no way interfere with th os rath s 
policy of the paper, but should confine his attention to th pat king 
business side.” For a couple of years things went fairly we! the a 
with the old staff. but then the storm clouds began to gather iteven ‘ 
In the summer of 1909, eighteen months after the purchase ¢ No vob 
the Times, the present writer accompanied Lord Northcliff mply an 
on a trip through Canada and the United States. Mr. Bel patnge 
was one of the party of five. The experience was not « pleasalllf a 2 
en 


one. because by then relations between the two inen we 
strained. Once disagreement came it was inevitable tha 
sooner or later the new proprietor would get his way — as he di 
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Mr. Bell's death came as he would have wished it — in harness 
On a cold April day in 1911 he went to the office in good spirit 


and as he was writing a letter his secretary heard him sig 














She thought he had fainted, but it was the end. ‘T'vpicall “ 
enough, he was writing a letter. All through his life Mqp” — 
mile, but 


never brit 
If vot wrolf 


Bell was a great letter writer and he could 
himself to make proper use of the typewriter. 

to Mr. Bell about some minor detail you would probably 
a hand-written letter in reply. Lord Northcliffe never quit 
forgave Mr. Bell for his refusal to delegate responsibility am 
for his fondness for letter writing. There is not a dul! page! 
Miss Bell's book. J. 
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L for ty eo Unconscious, where lurk the primordial images of the race 
sorhing Kenya from Within from which I sprang—the lyre and lute of Orpheus, the 
S night vulture-cap of Isis, moon myths, dragons, devils imprinted 
Te th sya from Within: a Short Political History. By W. on my brain substance by ancestral experience. This 
e befi McGregor Ross. (Allen and Unwin. 18s.) Collective Unconscious is illimitable in extent. Nothing 
ar pre is a steady flow of books about Kenya, and it is well has been forgotten since those times when, as a greater ground 
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nat it should be so, for the affairs of no other Colony have 
xcited so much controversy. The author of this ably written 
but very acid political history of the Colony was Director of 
Public Works of the East Africa Protectorate (later Kenya 
olony) from 1905 to 1923. He was a member of the Legisla- 
ive Council from 1916 to 1922. His long experience fully 
ntitiles him to be heard. Many of those, however, who are 
muinely anxious to arrive at the truth about the native 
question in Kenya, and who have no thought of deprecating 
ttacks on the Government and the settlers, may suspect Mr. 
Ross of some prejudice. Consider as a case in point his remark 
npage 826 : ** The Council next proceeded to the clause which 
paced European women in the same category as imbeciles, 
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veath ey aliens and undischarged bankrupts as ineligible to 
ater on vere : ee ‘ . 

ertisi te.’ These words refer to the decision of the Council 
Si e be, 

ead inst woman suffrage; but Lord Oxford, who though a 


literal has always been opposed to woman suffrage, would 
utely feel injured if it were said that because he opposed it he 
lerefore classed women as imbeciles. 

Ata time when certain instances of infamous treatment of 
matives came to light in East Africa, the late Lord Cromer 
apressed the fear that the class of men fitted to man the 
(vil Services of Crown Colonies was running short. Since 
lien there has been a marked improvement in Kenya, but the 
iificulty is extreme of contriving any form of government 
tat will satisfy both Indians and Europeans and yet be just 
the natives. On general principles it is safe to say that 
cha mixed community must be under Crown Colony govern- 
ment so far as one can see ahead. On the other hand, if the 
mite settlers are given insufficient opportunity to interest 
emselves in the affairs of their Colony and to develop a sense 
ifresponsibility, they will not build up a reputable tradition. 
they will be found wanting when some day the Crown requires 
mthem new and higher forms of co-operation, 
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nis Our Iceberg Selves 


tho! 3.C. of Jung’s Psychology. 
in Easy Outline of Psycho-Analysis. 
(Jenkins, 2s. Gd.) 


(Kegan Paul.) 
rge Whitehead. 


By Joan Corrie. 
egotia ~~ 
rion. : 
wT poor little, pretty, fluttering thing, the soul, is often 


uther severely handled by the psycho-analysts. We shudder 
{Freud and regard the large tomes of Professor Jung with 
ive, but in the two volumes now before us, especially the 
st, there is really little to which the most prudish could 
bject. 

After all, one-third of our life (in sleep) is passed in touch 
ith the vast powers of the Unconscious. It affects our 
tes so profoundly that it is wise to learn something about 
fat kingdom. Present-day geography of it may be but 
the quaint imaginings of the cartographers of Columbus ; 
uteven so, a bad map is better than none. 

No volume has yet stated Professor Jung's theories so 
imply and clearly as Miss Corrie’s little A.B.C. It has had the 
ivantage of Herr Jung's personal supervision and may be 
kken as authoritative. We strongly recommend all interested 
ithe tendencies of modern thought to read it, for in spite 
Nits small size this is an important book for the public. 
0 professional psychologists it will not be so valuable. 
Nhile we do not bind ourselves to accept Dr. Jung’s theory 
lits entirety, it certainly does appear to represent a sane 
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‘a id workable hypothesis of the structure and function of 
called. That the Self is like an iceberg, seven-eighths of which 
’ Mr submerged below the waters of consciousness, is no new 
pringeuile, but it is an apt one and Miss Corrie uses it with effect. 
wroiqe little part in the sunlight is the “I,” as I know myself 
ly ge ith my ego as its nexus. Below, in the hyaline opalescence 


dreams, lies the mysterious Me, which according to Jung is 


quit - ‘ Fy 
~ ang™posed of two parts, the Personal Unconscious, containing 
‘oci@'tything that I have intentionally put out of mind on 


J, Punt of its painful or unpleasant nature or that is incon- 
Fuous to my character as I conceive it, and the Collective 


ape, I fondled a furry mate. 

From this dark and even sinister treasury of recollection, 
says Miss Corrie, rises the inspiration of the artist, the writer, 
the orator, the scientist. Two eminent psychologists vouch 
for this statement, but we can disbelieve it if we like. 

And now about the libido, of which we hear so much. 
The Freudian use of the word is entirely sexual, but Jung 
conceives of it as psychic energy—perhaps the prana of the 
Aryans ? When a person becomes depressed or listless, losing 
interest in his business or pleasures, it looks as if energy 
were lost, ** but,” says Miss Corrie, ** it is usually because the 
libido is turned within instead of without, and is concentrated 
upon the images and fantasies of the Unconscious. It may 
be, and often is, that after such a period of introversion 
the renewed energy flows outward, able to accomplish what 
was before impossible.” This creative principle of life is a 
spirit or an energy, not a thing. It is in a continual state of 
motion between the top and bottom of the iceberg. 

It flows between opposites. These opposites exist in every 
human being: a cynical agnostic to the world will be a 
credulous fanatic in his hidden self : every saint keeps a sinner 
below his threshold : we know of light only through shadow 
and of beauty through ugliness: in every ‘‘ Yes” there is 
an implied *‘ No.” This acknowledged dualism of nature 
is inherent also in the Self, for every quality that we develop 
in our conscious selves, the opposite and compensating attribute 
will grow sub limine. If we would know ourselves truly, 
we must then have at least a bowing acquaintance with the 
hidden seven-eighths of ourselves that only comes to the 
surface in sleep. 

We have no space to pursue Miss Corrie’s thesis further into 
the functions of mind and the types which Professor Jung 
has hypothecated. His dream theory, however, demands 
a brief reference. All psycho-analysts see in dreams the 
reflection of the Unconscious Self, which, if captured and 
analysed, may reveal to us a vast uncharted country. But 
while Freud regards a dream as an expression of a wish that has 
been repressed because it is incompatible with the dreamer’s 
conscious ideals, Jung believes that the dream reveals not 
only the past and present but also the future. He is a 
soothsayer, with science at his beck. ‘“* There is a meeting- 
point in every dream of past, present, and future and the 
synthesis points to the way to take.’ The italics are ours and 
not those of the modern Joseph of Zurich. 

Mr. Whitehead’s survey of the subject does not raise such 
fascinating issues. It is interesting, however, as giving in a 
brief résumé the differences which exist in the methods of 
Freud, Adler, and Jung, and in pointing out very simply 
and forcibly the dangers of psycho-analysis in inexperienced 
hands. A little knowledge may be a dangerous thing, but 
as the normal healthy person cannot possibly wade through 
the vast literature of psychology, it would seem that there 
value in such popular accounts of research into the 

Our Unconscious Self undoubtedly exists. Let us 
It may be 


is real 
psyche. 
look it in the eyes and make the best of it. 
rather a childish companion, but it means well. 


The Road to Prosperity 


Industry and Politics. By Sir Alfred Mond. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 


Sir ALFRED Monp, fortified by long experience in the direction 
of great industries, is striving to promote industria! peace. 
His efforts deserve the heartiest encouragement from all 
parties, for, as he shows in his new book, workmen no less 
than employers and capitalists stand to gain by peace and 
co-operation. Sir Alfred refers to the success which works 
committees and forms of co-partnership have had in the great 
concerns which he controls ; he laments the bad feeling on both 
sides that makes the Scuth Wales coal industry notorious for 
ruinous quarrels. Next to industrial peace, Sir Alfred insists 
on the vital importance of scientific and practical research, 
such as his own father, the late Dr. Ludwig Mond, undertook 
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with remarkable results, as in the Mond nickel process and in 
the Mond gas manufacture. The author, from his wide 
industrial and technical experience, is able to illustrate the 
value of research in various industries. He looks forward to 
far greater triumphs for chemist and engineer in the near 
future. He explains his much-debated scheme for reducing 
the army of the unemployed, and justly points out that the 
abuses of the Old Poor Law before 1834, in respect of out-relief, 
were local and were exaggerated for political purposes by the 
advocates of the New Poor Law. Sir Alfred turns aside to 
denounce the Socialists and to blame the Government’s 
financial policy. But his opinions on industrial problems are 
the feature of the book, for he speaks with authority and 
moderation. 


“An Old Spirit of Spring” 


Disraeli. A Picture of the Victorian Age. By André Maurois. 
(The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) 

Disraewt, who himself advised us to read only biographies 
(“the best form of history ”), will always remain a perfect 
subject for the biographer’s art. M. Maurois pictures him 
vividly and dramatically as intensely alien, intensely southern 
and Oriental, fighting passionately for success in the cold, 
heavy, bleak, powerful world of Victorian England. 

As a writer, M. Maurois has the supreme talent of making 
us want to read what he writes. He has zest and vitality 
and seems really to feel the good and evil fortunes which 
befall his characters. Maybe he regards historical personages 
in a biography very much as he would the characters of a 
novel. Disraeli is to him certainly the hero of a long and 
perfect romance, rather than a builder of the British Empire. 

But, at any rate, he is a supremely interesting hero, 
stranger, livelier, more human than those of fiction. Disraeli’s 
life, as here portrayed, is bathed in the tears of heroic self- 
pity. No contemptible emotion this; not the self-pity of 
the weakling who has never failed because he has never 
dared ; but the profounder self-pity of the man who has 
dared everything, attempted everything; who has known 
enormous failures, ghastly humiliations, inextricably inter- 
mingled with glorious successes, dazzling triumphs; of one 
who, when he comes to the end of his life, finds that, though 
he has accomplished much indeed, has yet accomplished 
little that he set out to do; who became Prime Minister 
too late to attempt to realize his dreams; who conquered 
Victorian society, but who in the process received such 
mortal wounds that he could scarce enjoy his triumphs. 

When Disraeli was a very young man and an eccentric 
dandy, quite unable to enter Parliament, he told the great 
Melbourne, the Prime Minister of the day, who had taken 
a fancy to him, that he wanted to be Prime Minister : 

** Melbourne shrugged his shoulders and sighed. ‘ No, no,’ 
he said very seriously. ‘ No chance of that in our time. It is 
all arranged and settled. The next Prime Minister will be Stanley, 
who is like a young eagle over the heads of all his rivals. No, 
go into polities, you will be right ; you have ability and enterprise, 
and with patience I dare say you will do very well. But you 
must put all these foolish ideas out of your head.’ ” 

Many years later when Melbourne was old, broken and 
dying, he heard that Dizzy had become Leader of the Con- 
servative Party and of Her Majesty’s Opposition. ‘“ By 
God,” he said, * the fellow will do it yet!” But the way 
was not so clear before Disraeli’s eyes. Never an optimist, 
he saw the terrible barriers he had to surmount. M. Maurois 
sums up his position in that epoch in the best epigram in 
the book :— 

** Although he was leader of the party in the Commons, he did 
not feel himself respected. Disraeli was the Mephistopheles to 
the Conservative party’s Faust. ‘ Strength and youth shall I 
give you, but on one condition: that I must ever be by your 
side.” Faust put up with Mephisto, but he hardly liked him.” 

There is always a fascination in seeing an_ intelligent 
foreigner’s point of view on British history. In our opinion 
M. Maurois, without attempting a profound analysis, under- 
stands extremely well the real issues on which Peel, Disraeli, 
Gladstone, Bright, and the rest fought out their duels. Take 
this passage, for example, summing up what Disracli had 
to do for the Conservative Party. It provides incidentally 
the most amusing illustration of the growth of le Sport. 
Who, even t venty years ago, would have conceived it possible 


that a French author would use a Rugby football! simile ig 
describing the position of a statesman ? 


** Just as in Rugby football a good half-back, still keen in g ite 
of disappointments, will pass the ball a score of times to slack 
three-quarters who do not even try to charge, so did Disraeli djyon 
power into the negligent grasp of Stanley. His great task wa 
* the education of the Party’; he had to extricate it from Prote. 
tion, to raise it from a caste feeling to a national feeling, to teuch 
it to take heed of popular comfort and of the solidity of th Empire, 
He put forward’a bold programme to take the place of Protection 
in the shape of an Imperial reform of Parliament: to edmit the 
Colonies to a share in the administration of the Empire, to balang 
with their vote the democratic vote of the towns, and thus y 
introduce fresh elements end put en end to the absurd rivalries 
of Town versus County, Industry versus Agriculture. * Rome iti 


imaginings,’ thought the noble lord, end returned to his pleasures” 

Admirable, too, is the account of Dizzy’s pathetic firg 
taste of office and the formation of the “Who? Who) 
Cabinet ” :— 





“The Duke of Wellington had the list of new Ministers pag 
out to him ; but as he was very old and very deaf, and all the nagys 
were new to him, he kept interrupting his informant with a repeated 
‘Who? Who?’ The newspapers seized on the saying, and th 
Ministry came to be known as the‘ Who? Who?’ Cabinet, 4, 
for the selection of Disraeli as Chancellor of the Excheuer, tig, 


was regarded as ridiculous.” 
Who could have imagined from such a beginning the splendour 
of the Congress of Berlin ? 

There is a delightful account of the two old statesmen, 
Bismarck and Beaconsfield, when they meet at the Congress: ~ 

“ This episode gave Prince Bismarck a high opinio: 
Beaconsfield. * Der aite Jude, das ist der Mann,” he 
They became very friendly, and took a curious pleasui 
‘shop’ together and conversing ahout Princes, Minist: 
ments. It is so rare to find a fellow-workman when « 
Minister. One feels quite naturally in sympathy with 
Bismarck judged himself the superior, as being still mor 
still more cynical. Lord Beaconsfield had his weak } 
had joints in his armour; as soon as he was assailed 
romantic associations of ideas, he resisted poorly. 
observed his vanities, delighted in opposing them, e: 
his failings. Beaconsfield, for his part, divined the d 
of the Chancellor. They were standing in front of 





of the world, discussing the question of colonization, to which 
Bismarck thought it politic to appear opposed. Be ynsfield’s 
finger strayed over the Balkan provinces. * Don't y think 
said he, ‘ that there is a fine field for colonization hy too?" 


Bismarck looked at him, and made no reply.”’ 

For the last political incident M. Maurois chooses an interview 
between Disraeli and Hyndman recorded in the latter's 
memoirs. Hyndman went to explain to the old statesman 
the new strange doctrine of Socialism to which Marx had 
converted him. Uyndman had read Sybil and knew 
how near Disraeli bad come to anticipating both himself 
and his master. Beaconsiield kept him waiting for some 
time. At length the old man entered : 


** with a red fez on his head, which drooped forward over his chest, 
one eye quite closed, the other only half open. From under the 
fez projected the gleaming, varnished curve of the last black 
ringlet. The impression of ruin and fatigue was such that the 
young man at first despaired.” 

*“* Lord Beaconsfield,’ said Hyndman shyly, ‘ Peace with Honour 
was a dead formula. Peace with Comfort was what tho people 


would have liked to hear.’ One eyelid rose. * Peace with Comfort 
is not a bad phrase.” Hyndman proceeded to explain his ideas 


* Utopia to order?’ the old statesman replies. ‘ A fine dream— 
yes ... and you think you have some chance of realizing this 
policy ? Not with the Conservative Party, I assure you. The 


moment you wish to act you will find yourself beset by a phalanx 
of great families, men and especially women, who will put you to 
rout every time. This England, mark you, Mr. Hyndman, is a very 
difficult country to move. One can make it do this,’ and Lom 
Beaconsfield’s hands, at first pressed one against the other, wer 


separated half an inch, very painfully, as if, to force them apart, 
he had had to lift a whole world—— and then this,’ and he managed 
one more half inch, ‘ but never this!’ And the fleshless hands 


of the mummy, after one last vain effort to open further apart, 
fell back upon his knees.” 

Thus Disraeli looked forward sceptically towards the new 
century. After his death the Conservative Party canonized 
him as a saint. “As a saint?” asks M. Maurois. “ No, 
Disraeli was very far from being a saint. But perhaps 3 
some old Spirit of Spring, ever vanquished and ever alive, 
and as a symbol of what can be accomplished, in a cold and 
hostile universe, by a long youthfulness of heart.” 

JouN STRACHEY. 


—— 
—— 








Readers having anything -to sell, or services to offer, are invited 
to inform the many thousands of readers of the SpecTaToOR, 4 
advertising in the Small Classified advertisement columns. Details 
of the cost will be found on page iii. 
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+ MEMORIES + 
andNOTES 


by ANTHONY HOPE 
A pleasantly discursive volume dealing with divers subjects. The famous author of the equally famous Dolly 
Dialogues was for some time President of the Oxford Union, and enjoys the friendship and acquaintance of a large 
number of important people. Memories and Notes will be read with enjoyment. With frontispiece, 7s. 6d. net. 


HUTCHINSON’S selected important new autumn books 

























































QUEEN MARY: A Life and Intimate Story THE BLACK CAP Compiled by Lady Cynthia on 

by Kathleen W oodward | In one large handsome volume uniform with “ The Ghost Book 
“It is no mere formal Biography but an intimate picture of a dignified, compiled by Lady Cynthia Asquith). 
gracious and womanly personality ” (Daly Mail). A remarkable book’’| “No volume of the kind has ever comprised a greater num} 
(Daily Chronicle). ‘It gives us real ‘behind the scenes’ snapshots of hz h k 1] 1 
the Queen” (Daily News). “It is a veritable romance” (Evening famous names than this striking co Soe jon of new stories of 1 eed 
Standard). A large handsome volume, cloth, gilt, with beautiful coloured | mystery. ‘ Shall we Join the Ladies ?’ by Sir James aie is also here 
Frontispiece in photograv'ure of Her Majesty and 16 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net published for the first time’ (Daily Mirror). 7s. 6d. net 
FAUST by Goethe |SPEECHES  »y the Earl of Oxford and ses magye 
16 Coloured Plates and many decorations by Willy Pe gany. 7s. 6d. nct. |“ Admirable reading . » some. of the m« ssayes of 
“This fine art edition of Goethe’s great classic is a volume to treasure. | modern experience (O db: erver). All hi s 2 : 
The illustrations—by Willy Pogany, the renowned artist—are of rare| here’ (Sphere). che nk with the great utterances of Abraham 
beauty and originality ” (Daily Mirror). | Lincoln ” (Evening Standard). brated. 18s. net. 
THE TALE OF A “ TIMES” CORRESPONDENT | JUNGLE PATHS AND INCA Ri INS by William 
Iilustrated in half-tone and line, 21s. net. by Charles Lowe Montgomery MeGovern, D. P h. ag vig ws R. G.5 
“The record of his exper ences ir that capacity kes a very interesting | “‘ A fascinatir 1 and rem: le wo lornin 
book . . . tells us a good dea Er ror Frederick and his in every respect worthy of the achieve t ( w Herald Ex 
wife, the ex-Kaiser, and Morell n inchester Guardian). tremely interesting ” (Spectator sihusts fed. Bs. 
THE ROY AL NA} ‘AL DI} ISION | y Douglas Jerrold | ROBESPIERRE’S RISE AND FALL by G. Lenotre 

chroni whi should surely become a sic” (Pune “ Y , : ‘ 

Be gy sy “Re pen F rs ag literature pr the “lan eo CE: gor A “yee New light on a grim fig ire of th e Frenc h Revolution .. e 
Introduction by the Rt. Hon, Winston Churchill, addition . . . a particularly good biography ge eater 21 

Ist Chp. Edn., Illus. Ts. 6d. net. ee Ps ei avs Seite 
CANS AND CAN’TS 3s. 6d. nct.| THE FARINGTON aes Vol. VI (1811-1814) 
Compiled by Lady Cynthia Asquith & Lord David Cecil + ser nag ee iy ge y Joseph Farington, R. 4, 

‘ - . Fully illustrated. s net, 

“A serious rival to crosswords at last. The authors have given us a| Volume VII of Farington’s Diary maintains the interest Gc val of 
most entertaining as well a instructive game, which is sheer good fun | previ ous issues. Al sorts and cc 
and just the thing for long winter evenings” (Daily Mirror). and stirring episodes are recorded wi 
THE MAN DISR. 4ELT by Wilfrid Meynell THE BOY > LIFE OF C OL. ONEL L. 1 RE NC E 
peaking of the original expensive work, The Atheneum said: <r This | Authe f “ With Lawrence in Arabia,” ete. 
esinating picture of Dierach as ’ m a. ll be both appreciated at she tiie 15 th Edition. | Lowell Thomas 
moment and lastingly consulted.” The first part of the prediction was] An account i the most adventurous figure in modern } 
qu kly fulfilled, and the realisation of the second part will be made at] an ideal gift book for boys all ages. 
st a possibility by this First Cheap Edition, 7s. Gd. net. Ready Frida I v Jl ited. 7s, Gd net { 





RECOLLECTIONS OF 4 RUSSIAN DIPLOMAT |MEMOIRS OF 4 CHINES i ernidian oe) TIONARY 


by A, Savinsky (Minister, Plenipotentiary of Bulgaria) Illus, 21s. net | Frontispiece. 10s. 6d net ) Sun-Yat-Sen 





2 2 3 . “1 1 > ahiie ‘ 
“Mor “ A Sun-Yat-Sen, jfirst President of the Chinese Republic, gives 
Me re nant hand evidence of the ex-Kaiser’s restless Angiophobian | 4¢ Chinese character and an account of the ‘ which 
activities during the early years of the century’ (Evening Standard). Revolution in China, in wh ch ke played the ; (ix 








GEORGE WASHINGTON: The Human Being and| ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT ‘OF “LIGHT OPER 4 
the Hero, 1732- 1762 by Rupert Hughes iby pect Mackinlay 


Fully Illustrated. 18s. net. Author of “ Light Opes 
With reverence for George , igton, but none for the unimaginative 

















historians who would make a pallid, plaster saint of this heroic American, | Mr. Mackinlay of light 
oe biography and a vivid portrait. An invaluable contribution to] lands and as - 
history. and there are inn 4 OE Si Bs 

+ mr 9 . > J J ‘ ] 1 j ) 
The OTHER BUNDLE +y Lord Shaw of Dunfermline | THE MEDITERR. {NE AN & BE YOND re 

(Ready To-day) Fully Illustrated, 18s. net.| Fully illustrated. 218, net. O% Norma Lorimer 

This is a companion volume to the well known Letters to Isabel. The} This unconventional traveb book ! 1 Londen 
book ranges from grave to gay, is enriched by illustrations, including | and back should find a ready e author ' 
a reproduction of an inimitable ing of Sir F, C. Gould himself. besides showing them her opinion id things in gener 








PASSION, MU RDER & MYSTERY Bruce Graeme|BEYOND KHYBER PASS 9 Lawell [ Thomas 


“To a student of crime and famous cases the book will be found | “ Adventures . . . many_ interesting things say” (De Chromicte}. 
intensely interesting ” (Gla gow E, Ti imes). ‘A fascination in these | “ An amazing pageant” (Spectator). ‘* Adr lone ” (Sunday nes). 
Stories” (Daily News). 18s, net. First Cheap E diti n. ated. 7s. Gd. net. 


** LIVELY BIOGRAPHY” — 


The Stateof I = dilly 


(William Douglas, Fourth Duke of Queensherry, K.T.) 
by LEWIS MELV ILLE 
This life of the “‘ most disreputable of Dukes ”»—‘* Old Q ”—is, without doubt, the liveliest and most piquant 
volume that has appeared for many years. His wildness and joyful recklessness soon made His Grace one of the 
most notorious figures in the social life of that full-blooded period, the XVIIIth century. Mr. Lewis Melville has 
produced a volume that will outshine even the celebrated memoirs of Casanova. Coloured jacket and Frontispiece 




















by AUBREY HAMMOND, and fully illustrated, 21s. net. 
Send Postcard diso ono 
for Autumn Hutchinson's 
List No, 44 we 


& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row 
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The Portuguese Commercial Treaty wine, you more than ever need the First 
of 1915 may be an excellent thing guarantee of the reputation of the tld 
for the Portuguese growers on the shipper and the merchant. corer. 
. rhe t 

Douro generally —for the name The best Port is now better than nae 
“Port” is now legally confined to ever. Findlater’s Treble Diamond mmy 
wines “shipped across the Bar of is offered to the public as a notable one 
the Douro”—but the weak point example of a fine Port, at a price ramids 
in it is that there is no guarantee of which only a great wine house is — 
standard or quality. able to make. The name and mark lation 
That is why, when you purchase are your constant guarantee. rn | 
yptial 
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Findlater’s @ @@ (Treble Diamond) Home and Export Lists of Wines J * S| 
Port. A lovely wine of perfect ruby on application to Findlater Mackie, ene 
colour and exceptional richness, ia Todd* & Co. Ltd., Findlater House, Jf Mr. B. 
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The Romance of the Spade 


The Glamour of Near East Excavation. By 
10s. €d.) 


James Baikie 


Service. 


Tur spade, in practised hands, has revealed the Anciert East 
to us. Within the last and a quarter the scanty 
iterary evidence has been amplified to an astonishing cxtent 


century 


by a series of patient excavators, in Egypt. in Mesopotamia, 
in Palestine. The finding of Tutankhamen’s tomb and, still 
ore recently, the discovery of the far earlier tomb of Queen 
Hetepheres, mother of Khefu (Cheops) who built the Great 
prramid, are but the latest triumphs in a leng line which 
egan in Bonaparte’s occupation of Egypt in 1798. In Mr. 
faikie’s delightful volume, well informed and uncommonly 
vadable. 
tnow about the romance of the spade. 

Vivant Denon, Bonaparte’s savant. set the for 
fyvptian things by his Description of Egypt in’ thirty-six 


the average man will find exactly what he wants to 
fashion 


wumes., which moved a French wit to remark that it was not 


to make a colossal hook when one had to describe 


necessary 
ssi. Belzoni, who 


vured for the British Museum some of its finest sculptures, 
He battered his way into the 


Treasure-seckers swarmed in Egypt. 


yas indefatigable and ruthless. 
weoond Pyramid and smashed mummy-czses in his search for 
pyri. Scientific excavation of the modern type began with 
sir Flinders Petrie, and since then many careful workers have 
vealed in minute detail the habits and customs of old Egypt, 
m the pre-dynastic age of 5000 B.c. We know. for instance, 
tut the Egyptians of that period suffered acutely 
fom theumatism, presumably because the Nile was not vet 


remote 
trolled or the swamps drained. The tomb of a queen of 
First Dynasty, perhaps 4500 B.c.. vielded jewellery cf fine 
tehnique and a plait and fringe of false hair: moreover, the 
ly’s name is associated with an ancient recipe for a hair 
storer. 
The author emphasizes the ancient Egyptian’s craving for 
nortality belief that it might h« if his 
mm\ preserved destruction. That 
lief led to the construction of the pyramids. each enclosing 


and his cnsured 


were carefully from 


tomb chamber that seemed to be inaccessible : and. when the 
! 


were desecrated by hidden reck-tembs 
Yet. with all the care that kings and courtiers 


ramids robbers. 
k their place. 


ished on their places of sepulture. scarcely any one escaped 





ion at an carly date by tomb-rebhers, a profession which 


ms to have been active from time inimemorial. The 
fgyptian religion seems to have had no moral influence on the 
eople: Mr. Baikie declares that the priests themselves tock 
active part in the locting. Tutankhamen is the only 
fharaoh who has been found undisturbed in his tomb, 
dhe was one of the most insignificant of Egv] tian rulers. 
he architect who constructed the tomb of Thothmes I. 
nthe cliffs of the Valley of the Wings records that he 
1 the work “alone, no one hearing, ro ore seeing.’ 
tis implied that the slave-workmen were killed at the 
ad of the job. gut the tomb was rifled none the less, 
id his mummy was afterwards hidden in his daughter's 


mb elsewhere. Learned authorities trace the origin of the 


} 


TTS ET: 


{re Nights to Egypt. beeause of the many references to 
teasures hidden underground, presumably in the ancient 
tmhs. The papyri preserve records of a scandal caused by 


the Mayor of Eastern Thebes accusing the Mayor of Western 
lhehes of being the head of a syndicate of ghouls. The 
wonder is that so many precious objects have survived their 
ttentions. 

Mr. Baikie, however, is not obsessed by the gold in which 
dd Egypt abounded. He reminds us that the rubbish heaps 
utside the sites of old towns in the Fayum, like Oxyrhynchus. 
nthe western desert, have vielded masses of tattered papyri 
ithe Greek and Roman periods which have thrown a flood of 
ght on the centuries before and after the Christian era. On 
lhe second day of their digging at Oxyrhynchus Dr. Grenfell 
‘id Dr. Hunt turned up a papyrus fiagment containing part 
{the ** Logia ” or Sayings of Christ, and,a day later, part of 
the earliest known MS. of the first chapter of St. Matthew, 
lost classical texts mingle with official records and familiar 
ttters in these unattractive but invaluable papyri. In one 
ktter * the devout Christian woman complains that her hus- 
land is in the habit of locking her out when she goes to church, 





and that he speaks rudely to her through his nose.’ And * the 
husband writes to his wife Alis to keep the baby if it is a boy 
but to throw it out if it is a girl.’ From the rubbish leaps 
emerges the living s« ciety of Graeco-Roman Iigvpt to attcst 
once again the romantie power of the spade. 


A Master Musician 


Chopin. By Henri Bidou. Translated by Catherine Alison 
Phillfps. (Knopf. }8s.) 

Chopin: a Man of Solitude. By Guy de Pourtalés Phoraton 
Butterworth. 10s. €d.) 

Tur public is always ready for a new book upon an old 


theme, for there is always the possibility that new evidence 
has been discovered, or that the old evidence has been newly 
interpreted. Neither of these advantages can be claimed very 
freely for Henri Bidou’s Chopin, which has just been published 
by Knopf in an English translation. In spite of its ec: rly 
date (1888), Niecks’s Chopin is still the authoritative work on 
the subject, a fact which Bidou is constantly acknowledging 
in his work. 


1 


The chief virtues of Bidou’s study are the terseness of the stvle 
and the clarity of the thinking. At the outset he inspires 
confidence, for it is clear that he is untrammelled by any 
untoward preconception or overweening theory. His method 
is to establish a relationship between the works of ¢ iopin 


and the events of his life. 

This method has obvious disadvantages for the non-technical 
reader, who finds it tantalizing to have an interesting narrative 
(concerning Constantin for instance) broken by such a passage 
as this: ** This Concerto in E minor is very long. 


The de vclop- 


ment section starts modulating from C major : then the theme 
is repeated in FE minor, the second subject in the relative major 
G, and the 


group, instead of leading up to the chord of FE, 


conclusion returns to E minor. The cadential 


ends in an 


interrupted cadence.” Even for the musical reader, these 
analyses are made less profitable than they might have been, 
through the omission of an index of the compositions. 

At times Bideu is guilty of setting down a mass of facts 


without troubling to connect them with the ecneral drift of the 


story. The opening of the second chapter of * Early Years in 


Paris,” 1 | 


for example. gives us,tnstead of a background, merely 


a haphazard drop-screen, rather like the one which is displaved 
ut the Coliseum during the interval. The discovery of his 
birth certificate has definitely settled that Chopin was born 
on February 22nd, 1810. This is the date given 1 Bidou. 


The old edition of Grove which gave the date as March Ist, 
1809. hes been corrected in Mr. Colles’s new edition. Wakeling 
confidently gives vet 


Drv's ¢ hopin, p iblished last vear,. nnother 


wrong date, February 22nd, 1809, in spite of the inscription 


on the tombstone. 
As musical criticism. Bidou's book is too reticent and too staid 
to be penetrating. It is scholariy, but rarely prophetic. From 


beginning to end there is nothing so illuminating as the 
passage on Chopin in Parry's Evolution of the Art of Music. 
The English translation is good without being superlative. 
There is, for instance, a very dubious sentence at the bottom 
of page thirty-seven. 

Those who have read Guy de Pourtalés’ Franz Liszt will be 


intrigued by his study of Chopin, translated from the French 
by Charles Bayly, junr. ‘The author the 
portance of Bidouw’s Clozin. in that it corrects various errors 


insists upon im- 


in the previous work of EK. Ganche. Even so, as an interpre- 
tative essay, M. de Pourtalés has given us a far more illumina- 
ting study. The lovers of Chopin-- interpreters of his music 
and interpreters of his life 
for their love ; but the reasons are of little value if they are 
merely enumerated. They must also be transfigured by an 
experience which is both personal and isolated. M. de Pour- 
talés has not been content to garner the experiences of othe: 


have a thousand different reasons 


biographers. True, he has not ignored authority, the autho- 
rity of Niecks and of Hoesick for example : 
his work upon documentary evidence, he never hesitates to 
allow the light of his imagination to play upon incidents that 
are obscured by false report or conflicting evidence. That his 
interpretation és enlightening, and not licentious, is witnessed 
by many a fine passage of criticism, but by nothing finer than 
the page devoted to the Ballade in G minor. 
BasiL MAINE, 


but. while founding 








Oc 
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Fiction 
Nymph and Schoolboy 
Red Sky at Morning. By Margaret Kennedy. (Heinemann. 


7s. 6d 


-) 
Jeremy at Crayle. By Hugh Walpole. (Cassell. 7s. Gd.) 


Ir is almost inevitable that the immediate successor of a 
really triumphant novel.should be something of a disappoint- 
ment. The popular success of an unusual book like The 
Constant Nymph must mean an invasion of the creative mood 
by a thousand distracting appeals, the temporary disturbance 
of that recollection in which new images of humanity catch 
breath from their author's desire. 

In Red Sky at Morning the chief figures are again unstereo- 
typed and engaging, while th: Botticellian Emily sweetly 
retains th: wild innocence that delightfully invested the 
Tessa of the previous book. (It is almost as if these sex- 
conscious days had an occasional impulse to revert to mediaeval 
virgin-worship.) Yet the story has an air of haste and even 
of caprice: the hurried style betrays the serial form, blurs 
the fairer figures and leaves the less sympathetic too crude. 
The twins, William and Emily Crowne, are the children of a 
literary artist whose acquittal from the charge of murder 
left him convicted of even more sensational offences. They 
grow up in the country, happy and heedless-—elfin children 
Then, for a time, under the rose-red sky of their morning, 
they move like fairy riders through the applause of London, 
radiant and dreaming, concealing the latent violence and 
obscure distress of their heritage with exquisite and nonchalant 
manners, so interdependent that the boy is called ** Siegmund ” 
by his jealous yet appreciative cousin, Trevor. It is plainly 
inevitable that here is a case of * So swift bright things come 
to confusion ” ; but one is slightly discontented with the mode 
of the catastrophe. When Emily realizes in panic that she 
and her brother are but pariah princes after all, she might, 
frantic for security, have wedded her old friend the parson. But 
the nymph-like substance is not so easily subdued by a physical 
alteration ; and the idea that she becomes happy with him, 
even when she allows motherhood to possess her, is not made 
credible by the author. Meanwhile William, exasperated by 
the cheap siren who has married him and by the quarrelsome 
ways of the artists’ community he has settled at Monk's Hall, 
is goaded into killing Trevor one summer night. The story 
ends on a note of suspense. Will Emily wake frantic from 
her sleep ? Will Trevor's own word be taken, and his death 
be called suicide ? The substance of the novel is original and 
pathetie ; but it calls for more delicate care in its manipulation. 
As it is, we have a sense of rootless futile creatures inadequate 
to their doom. The * crowd ” of Bohemian conversationalists 
talks stridently, as in many other novels by present-day 
women; but the sweet English river-landscape, glimpsed 
behind the later scenes, is very soothing. This is, of course, 
a notable novel ; and any disappointment with its development 
is a kind of tribute to the author. 

Mr. Hugh Walpole as a psychologist has a remarkable 
range. He can make a beautiful and terrible Gothic cathedral 
the protagonist of a tragedy ; with a Balzacian ruthlessness 
and an almost unholy insight he can pursue old ladies to their 
ultimate dens of desolation ; and he can faithfully recapture 
the obscure and violent motions in the backwoods of a small 
boy's consciousness. I suppose you are already acquainted 
with the sincere, the turbulent, the dimly but truly perceiving 
Jeremy. This is the description of his first term in the Upper 
Fourth at Crayle, when he is fifteen and a half, and the 
possessor of a third of a study. Puzzled by his own changing 
tastes and the uneasy attitude of his transitional year, he 
blunders or is pushed into some wi happy situations that make 
him writhe at human injustice ; but his clear honesty brings 
him through. So persuasive and intimate is Mr. Walpole’s 
way that his reader becomes deeply absorbed in Jeremy's 
troubles. ‘The pressure of the beauty of sound and colour and 
remote fair images on the shy, shamed mood of the adolescent 
is suggested with a tender reticence. But Mr. Walpole can 
also describe a foetball match with such a zest that the rankest 
outsider will watch the changing fortunes breathlessly. He 
ean convince vou that a physical fight of some fierceness is the 


best way for boys to settle a feud. He can even induce Vou HOV 
to believe that a midnight feast of sardines, doughnuts, potted 
meat, marmalade, biscuits, and sausage rolls might hp, 
consummation of earthly bliss. But he cannot persuade yy 
that, when the Head gazes ecstatically over his white.) i f 
school beside the sea, and finds it very good, he would not }j 
better employed in clearing up the jungle of the Lower Sehyy Can 
and that his nickname should be, not the Camel, but No. 
Ostrich. I cannot believe in the happy ending of the torty Do | 
of the Dormouse. “ It is only the too imaginative who a No. 





more than temporarily bruised, and even they not for eye Her 
says Mr. Walpole, the apostle of fortitude. To be tortured iff: Ger 
childhood is to be bruised for ever, whatever callosity ¢ Yes, 
surface may cover the tortured nerves. Jeremy, however, } Can 
not one of the maimed, and his term ends gorgeously wit) Of « 
the wild rapture of the Callender match, when the frost Well 
stars beginning in the clear sky, and the chrysanthemy 
scents in the eager air, are mingled with the sense of hen ; 
victory. With this book Mr. Walpole should capture \!'T@ 
host of new admirers, for nobody who has any sympatly 

with boyhood can afford to miss this lovable hero in hi The. 


critical year. { met 


RacHEL ANNAND Ty~or, Spanis! 
HERE COMES AN OLD SAILOR. By Alfred Tresiddel For 

Sheppard. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) This if age 
essentially a poet’s novel, which, though realistic enough rm 
in places and abounding in humour, is illuminated throughow§ 
by a quiet, inner glow of beauty and of warm, huma word, 
feeling. Mr. Sheppard introduces us to the Kentish Abbef— [y so 
of Reculver in the year 1217, and readers with a tas. .. 
for social history will thoroughly enjoy the vivid and minuw§ 
picture of monastic life. On the marshy shore near the Abbey This 
one eerie winter's night, the body of a supposedly drownelff french 
sailor is found by the young Dom Vigilius, who, however, by hi os 
‘are and medical skill restores him to life. The. sailor } . ; 
Simon Paramore, late Town Serjeant of Fordwich. He is ingf™ lan 
duced to describe his own career and that of his master, tha It en 
Mayor of Fordwich. The story, written down in a book bie Jea: 
Vigilius, is then read by instalments to the assembled monk. 
and it is difficult to say which is the more delightful: tg lt en 
narrative itself, reminiscent of Chaucer in its variety ani sendin 
wealth of incident and mediaeval colour, or the comments mad@§q gran 
upon it by the cloistered audience. Mr. Sheppard has writtedl, the | 


a thoroughly original and very charming book, to which adde 
distinction is given by his gentle mysticism, his sensitivenes 
to spiritual issues, and his appreciation of the fact that eve 
the thirteenth century had its * modernists.” 


ALIEN CORN. By Phyllis Hambledon. (Sampson Low 
Marston and Co. 7s. 6d.)—-This delightful story is con ' 
cerned with the marriage of a girl of Polish origin, but brougli§,.)), 
up in Bohemian circles in France, with a typical member 
the English commercial middle classes. Henry Harvey wil 











in 





time, 


his inarticulateness, honesty, and devotion is an attractive anggu@ll th 
pathetic figure. and Jeanne von Gatinski is a charmin Gen 


creature who makes the best of the strange setting in whi pos 


she finds herself. The Harvey family, married and unmarried of | 
are all exceedingly well drawn, and the situation when Miranda 

one of the married daughters, tries to run away with a Othe: 
organist and comes back even before she gets to Dover io Gern 
described with considerable insight and humour. _ Inevitabl sample 
Jeanne falls in love with the one artistic member of the busine Phi 
firm, but the end of the affair will be a surprise to the reade@ re 
The book, if slight, is charmingly written and will please@ °, 
large number of readers who do not like too great a strain tol "1b 
put upon their brains when they read fiction. om a 


UNCLE TOM PUDD: a Biographical Romance. 3 















Laurence Housman. (Cape. 6s.) —-The publishers ask 78h 
Uncle Tom Pudd was a real person. In his introduction, M@ doing | 
Hiousman says: ‘ It may well be that he comes here as af gained 
unbelievable character.” But, since many romances are bil “ly sor 
graphical and since all biographies should be romantic, we This 

not disposed to question dear Uncle Tom Pudd, but only Geolaine 
love him. After he had been a smuggler, three times a curl}, ee 
and a prison chaplain, he married Miss Judith Hogg, ran avi, “““ 
from her in the middle of the honeymoon and many times aftegeeamn ~ 
wards, and eventually sought refuge with his niece. U0 You ¢ 
Tom Pudd was a little man with no sense of honour or honest)f},. writ 
he had neither manners nor morals, but he was an excelle! Dieses 
story-teller, loved dogs and had “a nice willing way ' Sn de 
walking.” Could any quality be more endearing ? He diege'rect, 

on “a brisk lovely day, the leap-in of Spring; the bird’ gyo4. 
March were loud but its winds were down ; sun shone bright vou by 1 


His last remarks were about robins : ‘* They ll come hack ft 
the winter. ... When they do, think of me sometim 
my dear; for I may be one of them.” Mr. Housman has 
chivalrous purpose in writing this biography, and the searti4 
after sermons may find one delicately hidden between the lil 
of his lovely prose. 


dtrect, ] 
‘hambers, 
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|. HOW EVERYONE CAN LEARN A 


duce Vou 


spot FOREIGN LANGUAGE 








hit be J 
uade 1 r . 
ite-bail Pelman Institute’s Remarkable Discovery. 


ld not by 
T Scho Can you read Spanish? 

but thf No. 

e tort’ Do you know any German? | 
Who anf No. | 
oF ever” Here are two books, one printed in Spanish, the other | 
tured ii, German 

losity df Yes. | 
vever, if Can you read them | 








Sly with Of course not. 
ie frosty Well, try and see. 



















A Pottery Group—St. George, 13 ins. high—£8:8:0. 








it hemuy tn Hour Later 

of heroig —_ , i: wiaid 7 xe ee A PLACE TO VISIT 
ipture 4 Miraculous! I can read and understand every word, } HE large and extremely cheerful 
- mpaty * * * * * | floor which forms the China and 


Glass Department of Heal’s should be 
visited by those who are seeking fresh 
and beautiful things, whether for the 
table or the toilet. 


The above is typical of the experiences of the thousands | 
of men and women who are learning French, Italian, | 
Spanish, or German by the new Pelman method. 


> in hi 



















.YLOR, 


= a 2 
| | Se 

















‘reside For instance, this method enables you to pick up a | | Th 4 i 

Phis i &page book, printed in a language of which you are bettie be rege exhibition here, 

a oh as . a. . . . } av 3 at< . 

_ CnOUNE otirely ignorant, and not containing a single English ys changing in detail, but never 

—_ yord, and to read it through without a mistake. departing from the main principle of 

uma , a hays -, showing the best that is being done, 

h Abbe Tt sounds impossible; yet it is perfectly true, as you | im whether at home or abroad, in pottery 

, will see for vourself when you take the first lesson. | and glass. 

minute % . . r ae ° 

eAbbeil This new method enables you to learn French in The prices will be found by compariso 
; ; . ; ; | y p n 

drowne™ french, German in German, Italian in Italian, and | to be extremely mederate. 

ore nish in Spanish, thus avoiding all translation from A delightfully illustrated cataloque, “China and 

Te isin me language into another. Glass,” will be sent free on request. 

ster, tl It enables you to think in the particular language you H E A L & S ON [7D 

book bifore le: rning. : ae 

oo _— | TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, Wi 

ul: tag It enables you to learn a Foreign Language without i a a RE 














ety angending months in a preliminary struggle with a mass 
its mad@of grammatical rules and exceptions. It mtroduces you 
s writtea) the language itself straight away and you pick up the 
‘h adde , : 
itivenes 
iat evel There are no vocabularies to be learnt by heart parrot | 
fshion. You learn the words you need by using them | 
nd so that they stav in your mind without effort. 





Se 


gammar almost unconsciously as you go along. 


m Low 
is con 
brougli 
miber 
ey will 
tive and 
harmin, 
n whic 







There are no classes to attend. The new method 
mables you to learn a Foreign Language in your spare | 
ime, in your own home, and in from one-third to one- 
lf the usual time. r 


General Sir Aylmer Haldane, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 


6 
Business 
Men! 
D.S.O., writes : ‘‘ The Pelman method is the best way 
marries of learning French without a teacher.” 


lirand: aga ‘ V ‘ 
weg Others write in the same strain of the Pelman Courses Safeguard Your o1ce 






































dover in German, Italian and Spanish. Here are a few typical 

-vitablfxamples :— | Your office desk isn’t completely equipped without 
a i ; “ 2 ; 

— I have only been learning German for four months; now I /qa_ tin of Allenburys Glycerine and _ Black 


tan not only read it, but also speak it well.”—(G.M. 146.) , 5 ae 
please @ As a a | Currant Pastilles. Always keep a tin within handy 
‘in tol I have obtained a remuncrative post in the City solely on 
the merits of my Italian. I was absolutely ignorant of the 
language before 1 began your Course eight months ago.” nite . P , 
: “(LF 121.) | Morning's dictating or when you are faced with a 


reach—your safeguard when you have a_ busy 


B 


Une 
onesty 
xcellel 


e. 
ask @ “I have recently returned from Spain, where I have been | heavy day of interviews; and as they contain no 
ion, M@ doing Consular work. With only the knowledge of Spanish ful d i i sf ee lik 
‘eas a gained from your Course I was able within a month to tackle harmful drug you may take them as freely as you like. 
are big any sort of correspondence and conversation.”—(S.C. 279.) ote 
, Weal This wonderful new method of learning languages is They ate Delicious 
only Haplained in four little books entitled respectively “ How } y = yee 
1 cura learn French.” “How to Learn Italian.” “How t Your Chemist 
inawag, See rencn, -* sa —— se eee ee 
os afte-tatn Spanish,” and “ How to Learn German. | a 
P . ‘ Packed in dis- 
You can have a free copy of any one of these books 


1 os “ : : tinctive tin F 
WY writing for it to-day to the Pelman Institute boxes Glycerine & 
languages Dept.), 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury | containing Black Currant 

















way )s 

He di@treet, London, W.C. 1. 2 oz. - S 
irds . . . 4 oz. - 
pie State which book you want, and a copy will be sent | g ov. -2/3 


sack f@eU by return, gratis and post free. Write or call to-day. | Ib. - 4/3 


retimegtnches: PARIS—35 Rue Boissy d’Anglas. NEW YORK: 71 West 45th | Tere : : 

n has Ch = MELBOURNE—396 Flinders Lane. DURBAN—wNatail Bank | De: J 2 
Mambers, DELHI—10 Ail re Road. 

earch . sia ts [Apvt.] | Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 


he ling] ——=. 37 Lombard St., London, E.C. 3, 
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A PASSIONATE REBEL. By Pamela Wynne. (Philip » 
Allan. %s. 6d.)}—Miss Wynne is not very successful in her General Knowledge Questions 


modern version of The Taming of the Shrew. In fact, the 
criticism which was once applied to one of Disraeli’s novels 
that it was written by the Prime Minister and his footman 
would be equally true of this story, which reads as if it had 
been written by the author and a nursery-maid. The heaven 
of the nursery-maid is populated with passionate strong men 
like the hero, and the beautiful rebellious heroine is his fit 
mate. An attractive Canon of the Established Church is a 
more life-like figure, but, alas, he gives way far too frequently 
to sentimental tears. The book should be popular with the 
audience for whom it was designed. 


FLAMINGO. By Mary Borden. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)— 
Miss Mary Borden has surpassed herself; and the con- 
struction of her newest and best novel is very unusual. 
She begins by showing us pictures of New York and 
london, the former “a portrait in stone and steel and 
reinforced concrete,” the latter an etching of an old lady 
who “ huddled herself together in her dingy wraps of mist 
and smoke.” Then she gives us complete biographies of 
the characters, so that we know them intimately before 
they all meet one another. A Cabinet Minister, Victor 
Joyce, whose “‘ obtuseness had more than once saved the 
Conservative Party from going to pieces,’ is sent from 
England to confer with President Coolidge. It is not until 
he, with his secretary, his wife and her friend arrive in 


New York that the book begins to move swiftly. It is 
remarkable for its disciplined emotion. 
THE BLESSING OF PAN. By Lord Dunsany. (G. P. 


Putnam. 7s. 6d.)—Since Lord Dunsany is a_ scrupulous 
artist, with much fine imagination, one often wonders that he 
s seldom secures the entire sympathy of his reader. 
From his gem-built Eastern cities and his diaphanous Elfland 
he too rarely throws the Bridge of Sighs that must communi- 
cate with the human heart, even when it is dreaming of 
Xanadu and Samarkand, before it yields to any spell. But 
in this tender story of a quiet village, that hearkens to the 
pipes of Pan divinely calling through the translucent even- 
tides from the woody hill, until it lapses dreamily and con- 
tentedly into an Arcadian state, he presses upon our attention 
images at once magical and familiar. For what child who has 
known the shapes of trees and reedy rivers when silence 
possesses the gold and silver verges of the light has not been 
stirred by some sense of the goat-foot god? The antagonist 
of the music is a saintlike and lovable Vicar; and a gentle 
humour plays about his distracted efforts to obtain some help 
fom his ecclesiastical superiors against the pagan melody, 
whick seems to proceed from the pipes made by a stolid 
farmer’s boy. The Church, even in the person of the Bishop, 
speaks to him soothingly, advising much cricket for ** frivo- 
lus” villagers ; but he finds more comfort in the sight of the 
great Cathedral, whose all-recognizing imagery includes the 
very image of Pan; and in a strange wanderer who has 
“lost all his illusions.” The girls go searching among the 
wild-rose and bramble, the young men follow, and then their 
elders. St. Ethelburga is evidently vanquished in her hal- 
lowed heaven, and quite gradually and naturally the Vicar 
finds himself fitting his palaeolith to a stick, and slaying the 
titual bull amid the Old Stones. Then sweetly the village 
drowses back to Arcady, and the wild clematis runs garlanding 
all its dwellings, and things mechanical and moneyed are 
forgotten, for, since he is so kindly accepted, the olden god 
moves them neither with evil nor terror. This little history is 
an alluring and oddly cordial admission of fantasy ; the home- 
spun and the imaginative threads are so finely interwoven 
that nothing frankly incredible mars its wistful persuasion. 
KITTY. By Warwick Deeping. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.)— 
“Highbrow ” readers who like modern problems and Freudian 
psychology will do well to leave Mr. Warwick Deeping’s novels 
alone. On the other hand, those who like a warm human 
interest combined with details of domestic life and of a small 
commercial enterprise will delight in his new story. The plot 
is concerned with a snobbish mother full of the traditions of 
life in a county family and a girl wife forced by post-War 
conditions to earn her bread in her mother’s tobacco shop. 
The two struggle for the possession of the paralysed Alex 
Tespectively their son and husband. How Kitty kidnaps Alex 
and starts the first riverside dancing hall—the date is just 
after the War—is set forth with all this author’s accustomed 
interest and detailed observation of the life of the middle 
classes. Kitty and her vulgar but golden-hearted mother are 
attractive figures, but Mrs. St. George—mother of the bone 
of contention, Alex—is a mere lay figure on which the most 
unamiable qualities are hung like a ready-made coat. 


THE PAGODA. By Marjorie Bowen. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—We expect of “ best-sellers” certain 
stock types of character. This time Miss Bowen has chosen, 
with Touraine for the background, the elderly widow who is 
still hungry for romance, but who, on having the man she 
loves filched from her by a younger woman, finds happiness 
M self-renunciation. A typical Bowen story. 





Tue prize of one guinea which the Editor offers weekly for 
the best set of thirteen questions, is awarded this week to 
Colonel G. E. Eliot for the Old Testament paper below. 

Although we are still receiving many entries for this com- 
petition, it is possible that the general body of our readers 
may be getting tired of it. We therefore propose discontinu- 
ing it within the next few weeks and substituting another 
competition, unless the letters we receive point to an unmis- 
takable desire for its continuance. 


Old Testament Questions 


1. Where do we find upholders of veg 
2. Who were Barzillai and Barak ? 
- Who was fed by a bird during a famine ? 
- What was the name of David's sister ? 

5. What claim had David to the crown after the death of Saul] 
and Jonathan ? 

6. What relation was Absalom to Joab ? 

7. What fruit was called naughty and why ? 

8. Where is the insipidity of the white of the egg mentioned ? 

9. What water supply had the Children of Israel during their 
wanderings in the wilderness ? 

10. Who had cravings for garlic and when ? 

11. Who is mentioned as having been out on a snowy day and 
what did he do ? 

12. Who washed his steps with butter ? 

13. What unnatural event took place at the return of the Ark ? 


ntioned ? 


tarianism m< 


Or im Go 


Answers will be found on page 744. 


A Library List 


Brocrapny :—Cromvell. By John Drinkwater. (Hodder and 


Stoughton. 2s. 6d.)}——EKighty Years: Soldiering— 
Politics—Games. by General Sir Neville Lyttelton, 
G.C.B. (Hodder and Stoughton. 20s.)——-Aphra Behn. 


V. Sackville-West. (Gerald Howe. 3s. 6d.)——— 
Beethoven: A Critical Study. By J. W. N. Sullivan. 
(Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.)——-Rasputin : His Malignant 
Influence and his Assassination. By Prince Youssoupoff. 
(Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.)——Frances Ridley Havergal: 
A Saint of God. A New Memoir. By T. H. Darlow. 
(Nisbet. 5s.}\——A Musician's Narrative. By Sir Alex- 
ander Campbell Mackenzie. (Cassell. 15s.)———Memories 
and Notes. By Anthony Hope. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
—tThe Star of Piccadilly. By Lewis Melville. (Hutchin- 
son. 21s.)}——-With Pavlova Round ihe World. By 
Theodore Stier. (Hurst and Blackett. 18s.) From 
the City to Fleet Street. By J. Hall Richardson. (Stanley 
Paul. 15s.)\——A Valiant Gentleman. Being the Bio- 
graphy of Herbert Ward. (Chapman and Hall. 18s.) 
—The Life of Emma Hamilton. By O. A. Sherrard. 


By 


(Sidgwick and Jackson. 21s.)\——-The Narrative of 
Samuel Hancock, 1845-60. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.)——-The 
Life of a Priest. By Albert Houtin. (Watts. 8s. 6d.) 


——A_ Soldier-Diplomat. By Brig.-Gen. Sir Douglas 


Dawson. (Murray. 18s.)——Joseph Conrad's Life and 
Letters. Edited by G. Jean Aubry. 2 Vols. (Heine- 
mann, £2 2s.) 

Literary :—An Introduction to Bibliography. For Literary 
Students. By Ronald B. McKerrow. (Oxford. 18s.) 
——Homer’s Ithaca. By Sir Rennell Rodd. (Arnold. 
6s.\——-The Curtain Goes Up: Three Plays. By the 


Earl of Lathom. (Martin Secker. 7s. 6d.)———A Literary 
History of Rome in the Silver Age. By J. Wight Duff. 
(Fisher Unwin. 21s.)——-History of English Literature. 
By Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian. 2 Vols. (Dent. 
10s. 6d.) 

TRAVEL :—The Fringes of Fife. By John Geddie. (Chambers. 
7s. 6d.)——-A Voyage to the South Seas, in the Years 
1740-41. By John Bulkeley and John Cummins. (Harrap. 
10s. 6d.)——-On the Oil Trail: Through British Columbia 
after Fifty Years. By Morley Roberts. (Nash and 
Grayson. 12s. 6d.) 

MISCELLANEOUS :—Rugger. By W. W. Wakefield and H. P. 
Marshall. (Longmans. 15s.)———-Explaining China. By 
John Earl Baker. (Philpot. 15s.}——-The Mediterranean 
and its Problems. By Major W. E. Polson Newman, 
(Philpot. 15s.)- Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 
by George Malcolm Thomson. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) 
——Albyn, or Scotland and the Future. By C. M. Grieve. 
(Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) 

Fiction :—The Wayward Man. BySt. John Ervine. (Collins. 
7s. 6d.)\——-Patrick Engaged. By Anthony Armstrong. 
(Stanley Paul. 3s. 6d.)——-A Monstrous Regiment. By 
Richmal Crompton. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.)——-Benighted, 
By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
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Current Literature 


THE IMMORTAL STORY. (British and Forcign Bible 
Society. 6d.)—This delightfully written little book seeks 
to present some aspects of the Bible Society's work 
in the world during the twelve months that ended on 
March 31st, 1927. As is well known, the Society does not do 
philanthropic work, neither does it gather converts into 
Christian communities. Its whole object is to diffuse the 
Scriptures, translating them so far as may be into every 
tongue, sending them into all nations so that as a whole or in 
part they may be within the reach of every one from the 
educated colonial in a lonely station to the Pigmy in the 
forests of the Congo. The delight with which the sacred 
writings are received by persons of widely different creeds and 
degrees of civilization is certainly a powerful argument in 
favour of their inspiration. The writer of the pamphlet 
recalls to his readers the words of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
* Holy-man”’ Gobind: ‘* God has made very many heads, 
but there is only one heart in the world.” 


FRANCE AND AMERICA: SOME 
IN CO-OPERATION. By André Tardieu. (G. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s.)—M. Tardieu, one of the ablest of French 
statesmen, represented his country for a time at Washington 
as High Commissioner and knows America well. For this 
reason his frank and eloquent exposition of the causes of 
misunderstanding between the two countries is deserving of 
serious attention. He gives a really briliiant sketch of the 
history of Picardy—incessantly ravaged by war through the 
ages—to illustrate his contention that Americans, whose 
problems have been mainly economic, and who have always 
enjoyed liberty, do not comprehend the Frenchman's resolve 
to defend the land and the political rights for which many 
generations of Frenchmen have had to fight hard. He admits 
that Frenchmen do not understand America any more than 
Americans understand France, but he pleads for a common 
effort to remove the ignorance and indifference that lead to 
international difliculties. He expresses gratitude to the many 
kindly Americans who have helped France, but he indulges 
in some plain speaking about the attitude of America as a 
nation in recent years towards France and Europe. M. 
Tardieu’s plea for a more sympathetic attitude on the part of 
one country towards another has its moral for us, too. 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR. Vol. III. France 
and Belgium, 1915. Compiled by Brigadier-General 
J. EK. Edmonds and Captain G. C. Wynne. Illustrated with 
Maps and Sketches by Major A. F. Becke. (Macmillan. 
12s. 6d.)—If the history of the War on the Western Front in 
1915 makes often very sad reading, for substantial success 
fell neither to us nor to the French, it is yet to the military 
student full of ** lessons as regards raising troops, organizing 
munition supply, and conducting operations with newly 
formed divisions.” From the point of view of the military 
historian it is a very difficult period to describe—so almost 
inextricably mingled and so confused were the operations 
which composed it; but out of all the medley and welter 
General Edmonds has succeeded in producing synthesis, and 
from that synthesis much useful inference can be drawn. The 
general public too may find food for reflection in the chapter 
on Munitions, Man Power, and Recruiting, wherein it is 
remarked that ** the unreadiness for a great war was not the 
fault of the Army and Navy, or of any department or officer 
of State, but was the consequence of the want of forethought 
of the whole body of British electors, their representatives and 
their Ministers.”” The maps and sketches in this volume are of 
particular excellence. 


WHAT I SAW IN RUSSIA. By Maurice Baring. (Heine 
mann. 8s. 6d.)—Apart from the distinction of Mr. Maurice 
Baring’s style, which it is always a pleasure to meet, it is 
difficult to understand the justification for the appearance of 
this book, which contains impressions of the Russo-Japanese 
War and of the Revolution which followed it in 1906. The 
book is, as the author himself allows, “‘a hotch-potch” of 
parts of three of his previously published works on Russia, 
and the Russia it describes is now a thing of the past. It is 
perfectly true that the past is parent of the future, and so 
there may be a reason for recalling our attention to it, so as 
to account for the present and dimly forecast what is to come. 
And there may be those who will like to have Mr. Baring’s 
sympathetic views on Russian mentality (which is the main 
theme of his book) collected into one volume instead of being 
scattered through three. Probably, however, the reader will 
be more drawn to those passages in the book where the 
author diverges from his main stream of thought and dis- 
cusses general tendencies of literature and art. Of the theatre, 
for instance, which even under the present (as it was under the 
Tsarist) régime is admirably organized, following Matthew 
Arnold's dictum, “* Organize the theatre ; the theatre is irre- 
sistible ’ ; while Dostoyevsky, Mr. Baring thinks, “is the 
greatest writer that has ever lived, if by a great writer is 
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meant a man whose work, message, or whatever you like t F 


call it, can do the greatest good, can afford the greatest ¢op. 
solation to poor humanity.’ Destroy the Holy Scriptures, gs 
Leninism is now attempting to do, and for man “ the neares 
approach to the supreme message of comfort would be the 
books of Dostoyevsky.” 

RE-FORGING AMERICA: THE STORY OF OUR 
NATIONHOOD. By Lothrop Stoddard. (Charles Scribner’ 
Sons. 12s. 6d.)}—Dr. Stoddard’s able and interesting book js 
substantially a defence of the Immigration Act of 1924, unde 
which eventually no more than 150,000 immigrants will |; 
admitted yearly, while three-fourths of them will come froy 
Northern and Western Europe. Dr. Stoddart shows by 
rapid review of American history that up to about 1880 th 
white population was substantially uniform, mainly of Britis 
origin but reinforced by German, Dutch, and Scandinavia 
immigrants. Then began the * New Immigration” wit 
hordes of people, often undesirables, from Southern ap 
Eastern Europe and Asia Minor, flooding the North-Fasten 
States and upsetting and debasing the economic and soci 
system. In 1913 1,427,000 persons entered America. TI 
War made Americans realize the alien danger, and, when t! 
return of peace threatened to bring still greater hordes of 
impoverished Europeans, Congress woke up and closed t! 
gates. Dr. Stoddard declares that Mexicans are now centering 
in large numbers and that many aliens are * boot-legged 
into America, but he is hopeful that in time the alien elements 
—perhaps an eighth of the whole—will be Americanized. (y 
the negro problem he is a consistent advocate of * bi-racial. 
ism ’’-—that is, of keeping white and black apart. The book 
is well worth reading as a thoughtful and temperate review ofa 
most diflicult question. Incidentally Dr. Stoddard commends 
Australia for her wisdom in steadily controlling immigration 
and holds her up as an example for the United States. 


THE MACROPULOS SECRET. By Karel Capek. (Holden, 
5s.)-—This play deals with the new scientific problem of 
longevity and was written before Back to Methuselah appeared 
An interesting comparison might be instituted. Despite his 
own preface, however, Mr. Capek really approaches his theme 
as a practical playwright rather than a philosopher. The legal 
case of the Gregor millions, protracted over several genen- 
tions, is no more than an excuse to disclose gradually the 
mysterious character of Emilia Marty. The beautiful woman 
who has lived from the sixteenth century, but outlived all 
human interests, is a hapless and tragic figure. She becomes 
a legend before our eyes, and reminds us of the enigmati( 
women of the Renaissance. The rapid, nervous dialogue reads 
thinly, but the Greek heroine, impassive, amoral, terrible in 
her secular indifference, would afford a great opportunity on 
the stage. 


ENGLISH LETTER WRITERS. Selected by R. Brimley 
Johnson. (Gerald Howe. 7s. 6d.)—In this anthology Mr. 
Johnson has attempted, with difficulty, to show the function 
of letter writing as a mirror of contemporary life and thought 
from Sir Thomas More to R. L. Stevenson. The result is not 
too successful. The delightful domestic exchanges of the 
Pastons, after all, differ little from the domestic letters of 
to-day. Only in the eighteenth century, when the letter 
became the fashionable vehicle of highly moral and mannered 
sentiments, do we find a self-conscious reflection of the age. 
Mr. Johnson admits failure in his attempt to relegate the 
letters of Victorian authors to a formal plan. The inimitable 
letters of Mrs. Carlyle, with their spirited and tragic household 
details (“* Mrs. Russell was in despair over her hens ; thirty 
of them yielded but three eggs a day ™), the love letters of 
the Brownings, the squibs of Edward FitzGerald, have purely 
an individual interest. 





Answers to Old Testament Questions 


1. Dan. i. 12-15: “ Their countenances appeared fairer and fattet 

in flesh than all the children which did eat the portion of the kings 
meat.”——-2. Barzillai was the man who helped David during 
Absalom’s rebellion, but refused to leave his own city.—lI. Sam. 
xix. 33. Barak was the general who refused to go to war without 
Deborah the prophetess to support him.—Judges iv. 8.—~* 
Elijah.—I. Kings, xvii. 4. 4. Zeruiah.—I. Chron. ii. 16. 
5. David was Saul’s son-in-law.—1. Sam. xviii. 20, 21. 6. Absalom 
was first cousin to Joab._—7._ Figs.—Jer. xxiv. 2. Because they 
were too bad to eat.._—8. Job vi. 6.——9. Moses struck the rock 
and a spring appeared._—Exodus xvii. 6; Num. xx. 11.-—ll. 
Children of Israel in the Wilderness.—Num. xi. 5. 11. Benaiah 
who slew a lion.—I. Chron. xi. 22. 12. Job.— Job. xxix. 6.—— 
13. The milch kine left their calves and went alone with the cat 
bearing the Ark.—J. Sam. vi. 10-12. 

In last week's answers Letters of Travel should, o 
course, have been Letters of Marque, and it was Heleo 
Blazes that Julian B. Emory told the driver to go to, nt 
Blayes ! 
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so Hal) = XEIPTY YEARS 
ae Think of it! Nota salary demanding daily work Hi oad : ne wus 
will at the office, but a private income to be paid to it I] IN A CHANGING WORLD 
n ani you every year as long as you live. I 
aster And while you are qualifying for it—it begins at | | oR R 
"Th age 55—-here’s full protection for your family; ||| $]/ BY 
-— th £3,200 will be paid to them in the event of your | SIR Vv \] | NJ IN] ( | IIRC yy | 
des of death. Should that be the result of an accident ? oO P 
ed tl £6,400 will be paid. 
a Should illness or accident permanently prevent || | ‘ 
~mente your earning any kind of living, £32 a month 
1. Or will be paid to you until you are 55, when the | 
Tacial- £400 a year becomes due. iain tee 4 
e bool A i| rhis 1s a very pleasant, attractive 
we oft Every year you will save a very substantial amount of and in some ways unusual book. The 
mends Income Tax—a big consideration in itself. | record is a very remarkable one, told 
ration This can all be accomplished by means of a plan devised || with skill and modesty, and we know no 
by the Sun Life of C anada the Creat Annuity Company 1] } k which gives i ae anre ct sathetic 
with Government-supervised assets exceeding £70,000,000. || book which gives in a more sympathetic 
olden. It's a wonderful plan, adaptable to any age and for any | | and liy ing torm the great events with 
em of amount. It brings independence within the reach of tens 1 | which it deals. . . . His self-repression 
eared. of thousands of men who, otherwis e, would be compelled lI | 1] is indeed admirable ; eqgué ally commend- 
ite his to go on working till the end of their days. | | able and equally unusual is the comp lete 
ome tm | tab! ndiscre- 
‘oni f THIS ENQUIRY FORM SENT NOW WILL ee et ee oe he, 
enen-# BRING YOU DETAILED PARTICULARS ||| |f|i| tions of which in recent years we have 
Ae OF A PLAN WHICH WILL MAKE YOU 1 | many confidences; he has always 
ed al MA HAPPIER AND RICHER MAN. POST IT i | observed the implied condition on W hich 
‘comes i TO. DAY.........NO OBLIGATION IS INCURRED | they were made: his loyalty and strict 
rmatic | sense of honour have shown that they 
reads 1 | | were not misplaced.’ , 
ible in To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), SUN LIFE ASSURANCE ||| || a Fea or ee 
ity on # CO. OF CANADA, 13 Sun of Canada House, Victoria | ss = - ica 
Embankment, London, W.C. 2. Hy a 7 
(Nr. Temple Siatior 1 | || . This is a remarkable book, worthy 
rimley & . | can cave and deneskt 2 DEE ae, . il || of the remarkable life of which it is the 
) be oq oo po ggg se aggon cage rage poe! part ieul irs of | | epitome. It ranges in time from the 
——_<. === ©. | Commune to the Peace Conference, and 
—_ ei i 1 in space from Berlin to Peking. It is 
if the i 1 distinguished by a patient and compre- 
ers of OM sesseeersersrersseeressseenesnaneeransesetantansasenssussasaecesessssnasans | | hensive observation of facts, by a careful 
letter l study of tendencies, and above all by a 
inered (Mr, Mrs,or Miss) tst—=<“ts‘“SsS™S”S—SSSSSS | balanced judgment of persons.’ 
€ age. i} | The Times 
te the BR ACCT SS cece eeeeeectteeeeeeeeeeeetteeeeessereneeteeeeeeteccscseeaeteteessteeseeneues ae 
hol S. 2071 | | ‘The greater part of the book is 
thirty i as an ee SD | | taken up ~ brief but “y a 5 
ers 0 1} accounts oO recen storical daeveiop- 
purely ‘LIBERTY'S - TILO. -LEUM | | ments in Egypt, the Balkans, India and 
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Ferdinand of Bulgaria, — Hamid, 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 


; | Gandhi and Li Hung-Chang; as well 
ERTY & CO., Ltd.. REGENT ST., W. i Coloured Illustration Free. os of such great Englist ene a. as Gordon, 


fovea _ THE BANK OF “AUSTRALASIA. oa Cromer, Kitchener and Curzon.’ 














during (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) Evening Standai ad 
Sam. Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. | 
‘tl wut Vest End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. | 
_ 3 Paid up Capital ‘iss oud ‘ide rm na .. £4,000,000 
‘BH Reserve Fund a sun ae «. £3,810,000 7 on ‘ 
6.— Reserve Liability of "Proprie tors under the Charter ... £4,000,000 | - 
ysalom Mf letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every | 
e they TPtion is transa icted through the numerous branches of the Bank } 
rock toushout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 1 
saith STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway || ||| 16s net 
I 
6.—— DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m.) New Prog, JON ATHAN CAPE LONDON 


e cart OCTOBER 3ist. NOVEMBER Ist and 2nd. The glorious Epic of Naval 
History, THE BATTLES OF CORONEL and FALKLAND ISLANDS; 

f ALICE LAKE in ** ROARING FIRES,” &c. 
d, 0 NOVEMBER 2rd. 4th i 5th WALLACE BEERY and RAYMOND | 
}| 





Helen HATTON in ‘** WE’RE IN THE NAVY NOW " ; COLLEEN MOORE 





ind Jack Mulhalt in ** ORCHIDS AND ERMINE,” ec. Also ———- --— -—— - 
», NOM KEITH WILBUR, Mimic and Entertainer. Le a’ - 
—_- aman a aa —__——— pipes rare ee eee ——— matin 
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Fi ‘ 1 N t New Issue Activities. 
inancia otes In view of the attractive character of the Victoria Log 
INCREASED SPECULATION. which was for £4,000,000 in 5 per cents. at 973, and also becays 
: it indicated a co-ordination between the Commonwealth a 
Ariuoven the general undercurrent of the Stock Markets the various States in everything pertaining to financ, 
is one of cheerfulness, the fortnightly settlement this week borrowing, it is not surprising that the issue should lene 
demonstrated very clearly that speculation in the Industrial peony well applied for. A good many other successful he 
section is not only increasing but is becoming somewhat  gotations have also hoon teniie dutind the past ten day 
unwieldy. In particular, the gamble in Celanese shares and  pyut jn the case of the Birkenhead Loan for £1,000.000" 
the heavy drop which has occurred during the past account = 5 per cents. at 101}, the underwriters had to take up a lar 
occasioned some embarrassments in one or two directions, percentage, the price, it was thought, having been rather t. 
though the difliculties are believed to have been surmounted. jjioh  ~ = S 
How far the speculative movement has been stimulated by ” * . A és 
loan operations it would be difficult to say, but I fancy 
that the banks are disposed to show some restraint at the ’ . Piss a 
present time in making advances in connexion with the Full details of progress on the Anglo-I ersian properties j 
shares in which dealings just now are upon a_ very usually reserved for the annual meeting, which this year W 
large scale. During. the past week a feature has been the be held on the 2nd proximo. Meanwhile, however, tly 
great strength of Gramophone shares and of some of the Report is of a thoroughly satisfactory character. It is tr 
Newspaper shares, but, on the other hand, the shares of that the dividend is only 12} per cent. as against 17} pe 
Tobacco companies have given way sharply on apprehensions, Cent. a year ago, but profits have actually increased and ti 





ANGLO-PERSIAN OL. 


believed to be well founded, of impending. aggressive com- reduction in the percentage dividend is simply due to ¢! / 
= , : Agee m 
petition on the part of American companies. (Continued on page 7A8.) f? 











THE TAVERNS OF OLD ENGLAND. 


By H. P. MASKELL 
(Author of “ Old Country Inns.”) 
With numerous photographs and pen-and-ink drawings 
by ALAN GILL, and an Introduction by Stpney Dark. 
10s. 6d. net. 


A book to delight all lovers of Old England. THE CLEGHORN PAPERS 


A Footnote to History. Being the Diary, 1795-!796 Hugh 
Cleghorn of Stravithie. Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM NEIL. 


THE HEALTH OF THE NATION. a ee eee en, ee es Se. 


By Lieut.-Colonel FREMANTLE, M.P., F.R.C.S. 8vo, cloth. Price 18s. net. 1n ¢ 
8s. 6d. net. e 


THE CHARM OF CAMBRIDGE { 1 
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This is a companion volume to “The Housing of the 


























Nation,” now recognised as the Standard Book on the By S.C. ROBERTS. Containing 24 full-page plates from pencil i 
subjec drawings by W. G. Blackall. Demy 4to, cloth. Price 21s, n f VOU 
subjcct. {Ready Nov. 9 1 yOte | 
weet C 
TORYISM AND THE TWENTIETH || NATURAL HISTORY: ANIMALS ink ¢ 
CENTURY An Illustrated Who’s Who of the Animal World. By GEORGE noker 
- 4 ° | JENNISON, M.A., F.Z.S. Over 300 illustrations; 16 of them hunt 
> , TT : qx w : -pag Solour. 5 z n (Oo cloth Price | 
By Major WALTER ELLIOT, M.P., D.Sc. full-page jin “colour. Square demy 8vo, cloth. ric [If | 
I; j ; fal; a 
With an Introduction by the Right Honourable - p 
STANLEY BALDWIN, M.P. STONES OF ITALY 
The Prime Minister writes in his introduction : “ What By COMMENDATORE FORMILLI. 32 full-page illustrations in “ 4) 
we must admit when we reach the last page of the essay colour by the Author. Large square demy bvo, cloth. Price ry 
is that the experience of reading the book has been 20s. net. h 
thoroughly exhilarating, for it has often been provocative, ne 
always suggestive and never dull.” MOROCCO FROM A MOTOR =2 
- Devesietics of r Trip from Algiers to Marrakesh. By Paul > = 
a RNON. ‘ith 48 page illustrations in colour, and a map. "ie 
THE DEPOSITED PRAYER BOOK. Square demy 8vo, cloth. Price 12s, 6d. oa. “ sy 
° , . -T. ‘ . a 
| By A GROUP OF PRIESTS. Crown 8vo. sa 
| se 7 5 10 
| 3s. 6d. net. '} | { LIVING CREATURES a gi 
The contributors to this important criticism of the New Studies of Animals and Plant Life. By CLOTHILDE VONI§ “ /> 
| Prayer Book from an Anglo-Catholic standpoint include : WYSS. Demy 8vo, cloth. With 100 illustrations from fH ,,/° 
| Canon Darwell Stone, the Rev. Wilfrid L. Knox, Dr. drawings by the Author. Price 12s. 6d. net. Su 
| Sparrow Simpson, the Rev. H. Chalmer Bell, the Rey. Barneys 
A. H. Baverstock. | UNKNOWN ITALY ey like 





Piedmont and the Picdmontese. By E. A. REYNOLDS-BALL, f@ecnd it 


| 4 GREAT AND IMMEDIATE SUCCESS. shotch map: ‘Daisy’ See, clash Prise toes Sh eeeentin 


sketch map. Demy 8vo, cloth. - net, 
ases wh 


SIXTEEN TO FORTY. |) Peeonrenecnen finds 














De cy i , TER FPRAMENT vodnes 
By A WOMAN OF TEMI ERAMENT | “Mino Own Romantic Town.” By GORDON HOME. 24 page : 
(° Marna % 7s. 6d. net. — Se pencil drawings by the Author. Crown 4to, cloth Biry Bar 
| . ‘ P ‘ ‘ ‘ | 2rice 7s. 6d, net. * 
“She says with entire frankness, and a skill which her its ch 
; nonchalance cannot disguise, what many people must have tet yc 
| felt and been afraid to say. ‘Sixteen to Forty’ should THE CHARM OF THE SCOTT COUNTRY &, numlk 
. »- e ~ ssf) > oe 4 . " : . . . 
be read, and wul be read. It will be found intensely By Rev. JAMES BAIKIE, F.R.AS. 24 page plates from pencil Mlobacca 
} provocative—not ot irrelevant curiosity, but of honest | drawings by Gordon Home. Crown 4to, cloth Price 
| inquiry. And it is a delightful story at the same time.” | 7s. 6d. net. tally oe 
—Gerarp Gouin in The Observer. = 2 
mex FLOWERS IN THE HOME C 





By MENIE WATT. = 8 full-page illustrations from photographs, ameys ( 


PHILIP ALLAN, Price tel@a net aan ones See, ; 
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| Why Wolsey? Because Wolsey is PURE WOOL, the cleanest, 
of | and the softest wool—the best health safeguard in the world. 


Why the finest health safeguard? Because no one has yet discovered 
| or devised anything to equal pure wool for keeping the body's 
temperature equable under swiftly varying conditions of heat or cold, 
and on'y by keeping the body's temperature equable can you 
| ma'ntain heaith. Good for those who are strong, X olsey is priceless 
| for the weak—it is a veritable ‘constitution’ in itself. You can 


——. I have hunted for) WEAR 


hears for a Tobacco | WOLS EY 


«khould not tire of 
AND BE WELL 


™M SG. 
{f you have any difficulty in getting the Woisey garment you want, a postcard 


“Ind at last I found 
~ftin BARNEYS.” han any iy ning Ws amet an ee 

















P 2ncil r i 3 
a = | fyou have found the Tobacco which brings you tao et ener 
‘ P a - Be SN ngs C.F.H.11. 2 
_— |Mieet content, you are of the fortunate. Don't 
| hink of changing. Many, like. the Bromley EELEEL ELL SESTICASENULAEREELAECELLAEELEEREREESESEEERREERS 
orce fnoker whose letter appears below, have to > 
re Re achat es Deemer Phen ~ The Ladder 





(The original testimony can be verified by inspection.) 
Life is hke a ladder for the little child 


“Please permit nie to add my little note to ; 
ease p é re nee eg to climb, but when his father dies it is 


Pree hunt for years ” before attaining their smoking Aa 
Rs. 6 i cates) Giecer acer’ aemaatiiae on ’ e 
Mal; and others never reach it. i ep is\ of Life. 
* 
+s 
*e, 


| . . » > 
asin “the chorus of praise for Barneys. 1 have ee anal” as if a rung were removed. Other help 
" “ hunted for years for a tobacco I should ssezes is then needed to prepare the child for 
—— ‘not tire of and at last I have found it in Kg the duties of life. The Alexandra 
2 Orphanage receives such fatherless boys 


“ Barneys.” 
Paul “I can well imagine smokers all over the 
map. “lVorld writing you their appreciations. It's 
“a great tobacco, and if one built monuments 
2 “to all benefactors of the human race, cf a 
mB “size in proportion to the benefits they con- 
VON “ferred, the originators of Barneys would 


from ; . y 
“surely have one as big as Wembley.” 


and girls, giving them a Home, a 
Healthy life, and Happy school days. 


ppiness At the School at Haverstock Hill their 


training includes the three R's 


ealth R. R. R. 

rat | reading. ‘iiting, and ‘rithmetic, which 
used to be considered the basis of a 
good education. Whilst these subjects 
me receive due emphasis, the training of 
the children is based more upon the 
three H's 


H. H. H. 


Head, Hand, and Heart. The Itead 
is trained so that problems may le 
solved; the Hand is trained to be useful 
at needlework, laundry, and cookery, 
and with chisel, hammer, and plane; 
and the Heart is trained to be ready to 
feel for others. Your Help is needed 
to complete the “ ladder of life” again 
for these little people. £10,000 required 
each year above the assured income. 
Will you send a donation to-day to the 


— Biarmeys has this unusuality : most people who try it find 

hey like it, continue to smoke it, and begin to recom- 
ALL, Mend it to their friends. From Barneys smokers comes 
sd @ MB continuous stream of voluntary testimony, in certain 
aes where Barneys has displaced older and more costly 
rands after more than 20 years of use. Outstanding 

F wdness in a tobacco can do that. 

oth. ry Barneys if your present Tobacco is inconstant 

its charm. Barneys, mind you, is not certain to 
~~ Met your need, but it has given greater pipe-joy 
RY fi numbers who, previously, smoked many kinds of 
encil Mlobacco, over many years, in their search for the 


Price 


tally sood. 
—I 20z. Tin 2/3: 3 strengths |A 
O 





ead 





.phs, M*tneys Ginedium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (ful). 
loth. The 2 oz. Tin is most convenient for the pocket. 


u good Tobacconists——everywhere. Treasurer; THE Rt. Hon. Lorp Marsnatt, P.C., K.C.V.O. 
lade by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Secretary: Frep. J. Ropinson, A.C.LS. 


M5) Also at Edinburgh. London Ofiices : 24 Holborn, E.( 1Q@) Offices: 73 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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fact that during the year shareholders have had a 50 per cent. 
bonus in new shares. Assuming for the moment that the 
capital had not been increased, the dividend would have shown 
an increase from 17} to about 18} per cent. Once again there 
are large allocations to reserves and the balance sheet discloses 
uw vert liquid position. 

* 


* * * 
INTERESTING BANKING DEVELOPMENTS. 

Almost from the outset the P. & O. Banking Corporation, 
which was originally launched under the auspices of the 
P. & O. Steamship Company and three of the big English 
banks, may be said to have justified the expectations of its 
sponsors, and. although only formed in 1920, its business, 
under excellent management, has steadily progressed so that 
the latest balance sheet showed a total of deposits amounting 
to nearly £9,000.000. ‘ Nevertheless, or rather perhaps because 
of its suecess, it is not surprising to find that there is now 
to be’a close affiliation with that great banking institution in 
the East, the Chartered Bank,of India, Australia and China. 
At all events, proposais have been made by the Chartered 
Bank to acquire a controlling interest in the P. & O. Bank on 
terms which seem likely to be acceptable to the shareholders. 
It is not clear whether the deal will mean the relinquish- 
ment by the three big English banks of their shares in 
the P. & O. Bank, but, even if it should, the matter would 
searcely be one for regret, inasmuch as the Chartered 
Bank and P. & O. Bank represent a combination of ability 
and skill which certainly requires no further kind of 
* backing.” while, on the other hand, the activities of our 


I:nglish banks are already so exfensive that in the opinion of | 


many it will be well that they should not be further extended 
to foreign countries. 











a Wy Me 
COMPANY MEETING. 
RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, LTD. 
Tus ennual general meeting of Raphael Tuck & Sons, Ltd., was 


held on October 26th at Moorfields House, F.C. 

Mr. Gustave Tuck (the chairman) said that the affafrs of the 
company showed every sign of progress and stability, with the 
result that the high prestige which the public the world over 
associated with the name of Raphael Tuck & Sons was fully 
maintained. The walls of the hall in which they were assembled 
were covered with beautiful original pictures which the company 
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PATHOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE 0 
FALLEN CHEST AND DISTENDR) 
ABDOMEN. 


By A. M. SALDO (Principal of Maxalding 


There are two distinct forms of abdominal disten t 
being associated with corpulency and the second and more dang Ca 
| form is that wherein there is a sagging of the abdomina! wa or 


| consequent descent of the abdominal viscera due to the ¢ 
| of the walls of the chest and a lack of correct tone in tl 


} 


| 


muscles. In corpulent or obese persons, deposits of fat 
body are the partial cause of this distension, and the ren | 


corpulency lies in the gradual dissipation of the fatty t 





| dental with the restoration of muscular tone. It is not. } 

with obesity that I wish now to deal specifically, but w 
| dangerous condition designated medically as Visceroptosis, sig 
an abnormally low-lying and incorrect position of the abd 
organs. Normally these organs are supported in co: p 
by the inward curve of the lumbar vertebrae from { 
abdominal muscles from -the front; the pelvie floor bel 
various ligamental adhesions ; ‘while certain of the orga 

cularly the kidneys—are maintained in position by accun 

of extraperitoneal fat. Sufferers from Visceroptosis are wsuwil | 
persons who, through lack of exercise, illness or accident ly 
become dispossessed of muscular tone in general, and abdor 
tone in particular. Although there are degrees of this dis 
the trouble responds readily to discreet therapeutics and ex. 





| 


In practically any stage of Visceroptosis, restoration of tone 
elasticity to.the abdominal wall and the internal muscularit 
stitutes a cure, but the methods adopted to secure this restorati 
must be governed entirely by the age, sex, and. genera! 


| of the sufferer. It is safe to state that the worst cases of Viscer 
tosis are the result of long, distressing illnesses. But whate 
causes may have been, there are, speaking broadly, two 1 


had purchased from time to time from the foremost art galleries | 


in England and abroad, and from artists direct. He was sure 
that many shareholders would be pleased to avail themselves 
of the unique opportunity to secure some of these fine originals, 
ot which they were disposing, but of which they were retaining 
the copyright an opportunity which would be shared by the 
yveneral public within the next day or two. 

With vegard to Christmas and New Year cards, this highly 


important branch of the company’s activities continued to exhibit 
steady progress. 

.The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, which was seconded by Sir Arthur Conan Doy le, 
and unanimously agreed to. 





The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- 
able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 
as seems probable—an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than the 
premiums paid, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
; ‘(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No sharcholders No commission 


~~ m 


essentials of cure, viz.: (1) The restoration of the diaphragmt 





| normal position by scientific thoracic expansion, as oppose 
forced deep-breathing, and the consequent removal of the um 
: ° aan ae > . . : 
intra-abdominal pressure; and (2). the restoration of gem 
| muscular tone, more particularly directed to the abdominal wah 








In cases wherein the patient, although convalescent. has not 
left the bed, the cure may be safely started by the gradual ado 
of abdominal-control movements and full-tidal-breathing. Museu 
tone and peristaltic competence are always possible of achieven 
by the employment of suitable diet and exercise, given in scient 
ally correct proportions. To those sufferers from abd 
tention who are becoming advanced in age, a word of warning 
directed. They must appreciate, if they consider the 
logically, that such a condition is a sign of senility, 1 
present in healthy youth. It may only be a false senility due ratl 
to lack of exercise, or insufficient attention to the health, thar 
actual years. But the symptom of the greatest patholog 
significance is the undue rapidity of the pulse upon merely reasoual 
exertion. This is directly caused through the sluggish: 
stagnation of the blood in the intestines, which 
heart to struggle beyond its legitimate efforts to maintain the |! 
circulation. As it is merely a question of time before the he 
treated becomes organically diseased, one would be wise tot 
heed and attach to the fallen chest and the distended 
their true pathological significance and realize that the only 

for heart disease paradoxically— prevention. Now that i 2¢ 
tidal-breathing and abdominal control have been extolled in § 
Press by eminent men, both medical and lay, everybody wi 
suffering from abdominal-distention or who is dissatistied with 





it 


and L 


iises 

art 

| 
abdon 


Is 





AVAL 





or her present condition of health should read * Nature's Waj 
Health,” a 14,000-word illustrated treatise which fully expl 
Maxalding, the method of Drugless Healing, to which full-tid TH 
breathing and abdominal control have been integra! since | 
inception in the year 1909. The following is an abridged synop ‘ 
The importance of periodical medical examination. The value ol P} 
direct exercise to the internal organs as opposed to mechani@j Open 


exercise. Grave significance of the flattened chest and the 
tended abdomen. Energy conservation. Control over deli 
muscles. Exercise v. Drugs. Forms of indigestion requ T 
different forms of treatment: Atony of the stomach: Exces 
appetite ; Loss of appetite: Acidity ; Deficient secretion; Ga you) 
flatulence and Intestinal flatulence. Neurasthenia. Obesity: ! 


stitutional form and the acquired and dangerous form. Headacb 
some causes and cure. Full-tidal-breathing as the only preventat 
of lung complaints. Muscle-control v. Mechanical exer: 
to keep the heart young, &c., &e. Every reader of The Spectittt The 


ise. 


invited to send for a copy of this treatise, and to include a le 

dealing with any functional disorders from’ which he or she may 
unfortunate enough to suffer. Mr. Saldo—who is the founder 
Maxalding—will then be happy to make his personal diagnosis Head 
send it under plain sealed cover with the treatise. No cost, post = 
or liability is involved. Please write from any part of the W 
to: Mr. A. M. Saldo (Dept. 99), 14 Cursitor Street. London, EC 


[ Avva 
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ma SQUARE Matured Virginia. 
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f of providing for those dependent upon you than by 


opening a Policy payable at death but under which 
the premiums cease at age 60 or 65. 


THE PROTECTION LASTS A LIFETIME 
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"The Scottish Provident Institution | 
e -— For Mutual Life Assurance E 
ouune 2 ° 
nosis MR Head Office: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH & 
“ “ : London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.; 17 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
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MERIEL “ Darlings 
TWELVE _STAN- j 





DARD SIZES from 


6d. to 1/- 
CONFIDENCE! 


There is a reassuring comfort in the satisfying 
mild-smoking Havana flavour of LA MERIEL 
that adds zest to the game! 
Made from the finest Havana Tobaccos, 
encased in selected Sumatra wrappers, La 
Meriel equals the best imported Havanas in 
everything but price. 

Try a few, all good Tokacconists stock them. 


LA MERIEL § 


DE LUXE 


The ONLY British Made Cigar that can compare with 
imported Havanas for. QUALITY, WORKIMIANSHIP 
and AROMA, 


ESM. 8. GAME 1 em 
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Rare Books, Antiques and Works of Art 





| NINETEENTH | CENTURY | 
AND AFTER 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER—— | — 


The Case against “ Evolution” By GEORGE H. BONNER 


The Nation and the Prayer-Book : = 
By THE REV. A. H. T. CLARKE = 

The Vatican, France and L’Action Francaise = 
By THE REV. W. W. LONGFORD, D.D. 


The Administration of the British Army E 
By LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR TEASERS CLARKE = 











K.C.B., K.C.M.G, 


War Graves and the British Commonwealth == 
By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FABIAN WARE, K.C.V.O. = 








BOWES :CAMBRIDGE 


33> English € a <3 


BOOKS 
New & Secondhand 
Libraries purchased . Catalogues gratis 
ITRINITY ST: CAMBRIDGE 














ELKIN MATHEWS, LIMITED 
First Edition of English Books 


Catalogues sent to any address. 
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TE 


(Vice-Chairman, Imperial War Graves Commission) 4a CORK STREET, LONDON, W. : | cent 
Nationalism in South Africa, By P. V. EMRYS EVANS | sch¢ 
Ten Years of Bolshevism By GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK | also 

Broadcasting, the State and the People. SIR JOHN REITH : B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED, F 
(iletano tenesal, B.B.C.) = | Fine Art and Architectural B voksellers. al 
The Toll of Secret Disease : 94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. am 

by E. T. BURKE, D.S.0., M.B., Ca.B. | Larce and Unique Stock or Op and New Books on Art B 
Tennis: In-Doors and Out-Doors By E. B. NOEL || oF Arcuttecture, Tire Decorative AND Fine Agts, &c., includis ke a 
Warren Hastings y A. L. P. TUCKER, C.LE. : Fine Books ror CoLiecto we cent 
The Mirror of Beauty by ROBERT WHYMPER == || Enquiries Solicited. Catalogues free on requet book 
| 
3s. net. { 

Annual Subscription, 36s., post free. Every Conceivabie Subject. Don 
Foyles hold an immense stock of books (se id new) o: C 

— a = | —— subject, including Collecting, Art, ad o Rate DI 
iH! , CONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. W.C.2 ‘ : ooks, First Editions and Sets of Authors. juirements, is te 
as ; ' Toons Departmental Catalogues issued: ‘ st free, 
| FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE, UNI 

rerrard 931 ! 
—_— 119 to 125 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. appe 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW | 


By S. K, RATCLIFFE 
FRENCH FROBLEMS AND THE ELECTIONS 

By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
HOW WE LOST THE WAR WITH TURKEY By a SFORZA 
THE FREE cap RCHES AND THE NEW_PRAYER-B 








Just issued, our New 100-page Catalogue of the 


Contents. November, 1927. 3/6 net. T 

THE ECONOMY OF HIGIL WAGES’ By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE | BES BOOK BARGAINS 
GENEVA AND AFTER By H. WILSON HARRIS All books are new copies, but offered at a fraction of the originl 
THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL YEAR price. This list is Post Free. We also issue a useful list of 


General Literature, Classical Reprints, etc. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED. 
Booksellers since 1852. 


265 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON, W.C.1, 

















By 
| THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND MONEY BILL 
By D. ROWLAND EVANS 
By PAUL GOODMAN 
FRENCH ROMANTICISM 
By a BARCLAY CARTER 


By the Rev. Professor CARNEGIE SIMPSON, D.D. 
a? By the Right Rev. the BISHOP OF OXFORD, Dv. | 
KING BORIS OF BULGARIA By MADARA | - 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SPIRIT IN PUBLIC LIFE ESTO. 
the Right Rev. BISHOP WELLDON | SOTHEBY & Co. 174, 


34-35 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION. 


Each Sale commencing at one o'clock precisely. 


THE PALESTINE VENTURE 
FOR THE CENTENARY OF 








| . > 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: GEORGE CLASGOW 
| Russia and the West; The French Debt ond the British Budget; | _ ae 4 + ic ag — Books, tlluminated Manuscripts, 
| Tannenberg, the Rhinelands, and Disarmament; The Polish Loau; Autograph Letters, etc., including the Whi tehurch 
} Land Reform in Central Europe. Parish Library (Sold by order of the Chancellor ol 
| LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS the Diocese of Winchester). Illustrated catalogues 64 
| Gnentss | RLVIEWS. Nov. 14th Hebrew Books, the property of the Grand Rabbi 
t —— eee Jacob Toledano. I\lustrated catalogues 4 plates) 1/. 
Nov. 21st Books from the Library of the late Sir Sidney Colin. 
Nov. 28th—Dec. lst A selected Portion of the Library at Keele Hall, 
Stafls, the property of Colonel Raiph Sneyd. 
Dec. 5th—9th Valuable Foreign Books and Fine Bindings, the pr> 


Sir George L. Holford, K.C.V.0. 
(45 -plates, including 12 & 


erty of the late 

llustrated catalogues 
colour) One Guinea. 

Sales on view at least two days prior. 
Printed lists of prices and buyers’ 
sale. Particulars on application. 


HOUSING 


Long neglected, perhaps no social problem is more in the public 
mind to-day than the problem of the housing of the nation, and 
especially the horror of the slums. The admirable articles in the 
press, especially in the Srectator, have brought the matter home to 
many who never gave it a thought before. To arouse sympathetic 
interest is one thing, but to achieve intelligent action is another, IIl- 
informed public opinion is worthless, but well-informed and determined 
opinion is irresistible. The problem of housing is not simple; if it 
were it would have been solved long ago. It is immensely complicated. 
Don’t say “It’s not my fault, I can’t do anything; I know nothing 
about it.” Make up your mind to find out the facts to-day. Come, 
or write, to Fellowship. House for free literature on housing, education, 
industrial life, ete. We have a large stock of the latest publications 
on these and other subjects, 

Independent of Party, we ask for the support and co-operation of 
men and women of all parties. If the agony of the slums is incurable, 
then Christianity is a delusion. 


The Industrial Christian Fellowship, 
4 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Catalogucs may be had 
names may be purchased alter each 
No priced catalogues are issued. 
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SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 
The service given by this department is among the most f 
exhaustive and dependable in the country. We cal 
generally show you what rare books are available, or pro 
cure them for you if they are to be bought. 
We have just issued a new Catalogue of W orks on Art, Sporting 
and Coloured Plate Books, Naturai History, Modern Authors, etc. 
Separate departments for new books, beautifully bound books, book- 
plates, and bookbindings, and a Room for the Children, 

Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Booklet 


J. & E. BUMPUS, Ltd 


350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty th: King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. ital Saethociesd, £12,000,0 
Capital Issued, £10,500,000; Paid-up ee gy 10,000, Reserve und 
£4,250,000 (together, £7, 750, ,000); Reserve * ability of _Proprictors, 
£7,000,000. DRAFTS are’ GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches through- 
out the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC 
REMITTANCES are also made. are purchased or sent for 
collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may 

ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


Blood Pressure. WHY SUFFER 


Sleeplessness, Indigestion, Constipation, Giddiness, Depression, Heart 
Attacks, Asthma, Rheumatism, Debility, Loss of Memory, etc., are 
mostly due to hardening of the — (arterio-sclerosis). 

he discovery of a University Pro- 


| of Medicine attacks the root 

Cause and gives wonderful, rapid 

relief. Absolutely harmless. 
havo 


se Numerous experiments 
ar the value of this discovery."—Daily News 
Deserigttes Dooklet free: Drosil Agency (E2), 26 Sun §t., London, E.0.2 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS IN THE 
XVHITH CENTURY 
By 
A. S. TURBERVILLE. 
21/- net. 


“He has dealt with the whole of the 18th 
| century, up to 1783, in a way that is not only 
scholarly and backed by great erudition, but 
also of immense interest to the general reader. 
| For his subject is one of the most attractive in 
| a most attractive century. 
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ineledne |, . . Mr. Turberville makes the eighteenth 


century live. He has given us a very valuable 
 requet. book.” —IWestminster Gazette. : — SHIR’ RTS 
PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 











‘é ma i ' oe 2 are your closest friends 

i Don't orget t iat the new volume of the day as well as night. 

Iso Rar DIC PIONARY OF NA TONAL BIOGRAPHY : NE thing notable about “LUVISCA” 

nets Mis to be published on 3rd November, 21/- net, : 7 SHIRTS, PYJAMAS and SOFT 

SE i | and that S. FE.. Morison’s ragesich RY OF THE : COLLARS is their slowness to soil or 

vd. UNITED ST. ATE S, in two volumes, 32/- net, ; pick up the dirt.” Laundering does 
4 5 not In any way injure their fresh 


appeare ‘d on 27th October. appearance. 


ny FOR ean teep RENE YS, 


: VISCA” TAB ON EVERY GAR. 
safe ae = : : _ : MENT. NONE” GENUINE. “wiTHOUT. 
INS OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS : 7S See ie enemas, teres Conetonhes 
original Amen House EC4# it~ London, E.C.1, for name of your nearest ******** 
| list of retailer and descriptive booklet. 









































For the “Special Occasions” which occur every day 


PLAYER‘S - 
OF « 


| Virginia Cigarettes 
" 10 for 8? 20 for 1/4 


50 for 3/3 100 for 6/6 
WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


AAA (Cork of pure natural growth) 



















Extra Quality Virginia 
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Let pleasure and 
good taste prevail. 


Exclusive tastes in 
tobacco revel in the 
delightful fragrance 


and flavour of GOLD 
BLOCK. 


Here is every essen- 
tial to sheer satisfaction 
and enjoyment. 


GOLD BLOCK © 


FINE VIRGINIA 
CUT PLUG 





Packt 2/8 
-1b. Tin 5/4 
















































311 Incurable 


Men and Women 


are pensioners on our books. Their pensions 
have been raised from £20 to £26 a year—a 
greatly appreciated increase |! 
All the Pensioners are Middle Class people 
incapacitated by incurable disease. 


£10,000 still needed for this Pension Fund. 
Can you, will you, send a contribution ? 


No. 





Piecase send to Encar Penman, Secretary, 





British Home and Hospital f°: 
for Incurables. ag 

Office—72, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. Co-op 
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HELP THE LIFE- ‘BOATS ! ! 
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ach year we need 
1,000,090 Upen- 
Five Shillings The | 
to provide and maintain the Servi 
Picase send your 5'- to-day and be Uni 
“ONE IN A MILLION PorTRY 
And also remember the Life-beats in’ our Will. ' F 
The Life-Boat Service is supported solely by vo! ar itions. Books : 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORG! .F. SHEE, Ma The { 
Hororery Treasurer. Some 
: ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, Moder 
Life-Boait House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 ; . 
enin 
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cs Yororl: 
Septic liqui d from Cesspools and Septic =—_ S, 





untreated, causes septic poison ing of water courses, etc, a — 
| when dried by wind and sun the solide, in fine particl Eprro} 
; every where. . 

A properly designed Bacterial Filte To “ 


having an effi 


ipparatus will cause bacterial oxidation (purification 
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mmonia, albuminoid and saline, found in all se wage, \ 
ppear; the nitrogen of the organic matter will be so 
will be feund to be in inorganic ‘combination and therefor 
nt an 
We h: i lations at work in every County in the Country, and eve 
tiation is guarantee 
BOOKLET No. 14 POST FREE on application. I 





TUKE & BELL, Ltd, 


27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C, 
LONDON. 
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| Royal Mail Service to 

| SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. § {:" 
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SPECIAL CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 


Ind 
Tours to South Africa [f° 
at Reduced Return Fares 
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by Mail Steamers sailing 9th December, 1927, * “ts 
¥13th and 20th January, 1928. bsitio1 
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Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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West End Agency: 125 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 
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